


Che Beontiful in a Cree. 


YN waar does the beauty of a tree consist? We mean, of course, what may strict- 
‘ ly be called an ornamental tree—not a tree planted for its fruit in the orchard, or 
growing for timber in the forest, but standing alone in the lawn or meadow—grow- 
ing in groups in the pleasure-ground, over-arching the road-side, or bordering some 
stately avenue. 

Is it not, first of all, that such a tree, standing where it can grow untouched, and 
develop itself on all sides, is one of the finest pictures of symmetry and proportion 
that the eye can any where meet with? The tree may be young, or it may be old, 
but if left to nature, it is sure to grow into some form that courts the eye and satisfies 
it. It may branch out boldly and grandly, like the Oak; its top may be broad and 
stately, like the Chestnut, or drooping and elegant, like the Elm, or delicate and airy, 
like the Birch, but it is sure to grow into the type-form—either beautiful or pic- 
turesque—that nature stamped upon its species, and which is the highest beauty that 
such tree can possess. It is true, that nature plants some trees, like the fir and pine, in 
the fissures of the rock, and on the edge of the precipice ; that she twists their boughs 
and gnarls their stems, by storms and tempests—thereby adding to their picturesque 
power in sublime and grand scenery ; but as a general truth, it may be clearly stated 
that the Beautiful, in a tree of any kind, is never so fully developed as when, in a ge- 
nial soil and climate, it stands quite alone, stretching its boughs upward freely to the 
sky, and outward to the breeze, and even downward towards the earth—almost touching 
it with their graceful sweep, till only a glimpse of the fine trunk is had at its spread- 
ing base, and the whole top is one great globe of floating, waving, drooping or sturdy 
luxuriance, giving one as perfect an idea of symmetry and proportion, as can be found 
short of the Grecian Apollo itself. 

We have taken the pains to present this beaw-ideal of a fine ornamental tree to our 
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readers, in order to contrast it with another picture, not from nature—but by the 
hands of quite another master. 

This master is the man whose passion is to prune trees. To his mind, there is 
nothing comparable to the satisfaction of trimming a tree. A tree in astate of nature 
is a no more respectable object than an untamed savage. It is running to waste 
with leaves and branches, and has none of the look of civilization about it. Only let 
him use his saw for a short time, upon any young specimen just growing into adoles- 
cence, and throwing out its delicate branches like a fine fall of drapery, to conceal its 
naked trunk, and you shall see how he will émprove its appearance. Yes, he will 
trim up those branches till there is a tall, naked stem, higher than his head. That 
shows that the tree has been taken care of—has been trimmed—ergo, trained and ed- 
ucated into a look of respectability. This is his great point—the fundamental law of 
sylvan beauty in his mind— a bare pole with a top of foliage at the end of it. If 
he cannot do this, he may content himself with thinning out the branches to let in the 
light, or clipping them at the ends to send the head upwards, or cutting out the leader 
to make it spread laterally. But though the trees formed by these latter modes 
of pruning, are well enough, they never reach that exalted standard, which has for its 
type, a pole as bare as a ship’s mast, with only a flying studding-sail of green boughs 
at the end of it.* 

We suppose this very common pleasure—for it must be a pleasure—which so many 
persons find in trimming up ornamental trees, is based on a feeling that trees, grow- 
ing quite in the natural way, must be capable of some amelioration by art ; and as 
pruning is usually acknowledged to be useful in developing certain points in a fruit 
tree, a like good purpose will be reached by the use of the knife upon an ornamental 
tree. But the comparison does not hold good—since the objects aimed at are essen- 
tially different. Pruning—at least all useful pruning—as applied to fruit trees, is 
applied for the purpose of adding to, diminishing, or otherwise regulating the fruitful- 
ness of the tree ; and this, in many cases, is effected at the acknowledged diminution 
of the growth, luxuriance and beauty of the tree—so far as spread of branches and 
prodigality of foliage go. But even here, the pruner who prunes only for the sake of 
using the knife, (like heartless young surgeons in hospitals,) not unfrequently goes 
too far, injures the perfect maturity of the crop, and hastens the decline of the tree, 


by depriving it of the fair proportions which nature has established between the leaf 
and the fruit. 


But for the most part, we imagine that the practice we complain of, is a want of 
perception of what is truly beautiful in an ornamental tree. It seems to us indispu- 
table, that no one who has any perception of the beautiful in nature, could ever doubt 
for a moment, that a fine single elm or oak, such as we may find in the valley of the 
Connecticut or the Genesee, which has never been touched by the knife, is the most 
perfect standard of sylvan grace, symmetry, dignity, and finely balanced proportions, 
that it is possible to conceive. One would no more wish to touch it with saw or axe, 


* Some of our readers may not be aware that to cut off the .side branches on a young trunk, actually lessens the 
growth in diameter of that trunk at once. 
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(unless to remove some branch that has fallen into decay,) than to give a nicer curve 
to the rainbow, or add freshness to the dew-drop. If any of our readers, who still 
stand by the pruning knife, will only give themselves up to the study of such trees as 
these—trees that have the most completely developed forms that nature stamps upon 
the species, they are certain to arrive at the same conclusions. For the beautiful in 
nature, though not alike visible to every man, never fails to dawn, sooner or later, 
upon all who seek her in the right spirit. 

And in art too—no great master of landscape, no CLAUDE, or Poussin, or TURNER, 
paints mutilated trees; but trees of grand and majestic heads, full of health and ma- 
jesty, or grandly stamped with the wild irregularity of nature in her sterner types. 
The few Dutch or French artists who are the exceptions to this, and have copied 
those emblems of pruned deformity—the pollard trees that figure in the landscapes of 
the Low Countries—have given local truthfulness to their landscapes, at the expense 
of everything like sylvan loveliness. A pollard willow should be the very type and 
model of beauty in the eye of the champion of the pruning saw. Its finest parallels 
in the art of mending nature’s proportions for the sake of beauty, are in the flattened 
heads of a certain tribe of Indians, and the deformed feet of Chinese women. What 
nature has especially shaped for a delight to the eye, and a fine suggestion to the spi- 
ritual sense, as a beautiful tree, or the human form divine, man should not lightly un- 
dertake to remodel or clip of its fair proportions. 


—~+-——__—_ 


Lorticultaral Exhibitions. 
THEIR INFLUENCE UPON CULTIVATION AND TASTE.* 


Ir the question was put to us—what, within the last seven years has contributed the 
most to the promotion of first-class cultivation among gardeners?—we could have no hesi- 
tation in answering, the public exhibitions of plants; for, though there may be many who 
may profess not to have been so influenced, there can be no question that the first great 
cause of improvements has been the noble examples of skill periodically brought together 
under the auspices of these Societies; which examples, being to a very great extent parti- 
cularly described, and sometimes pictorially represented by means of engravings, have, 
through the medium of the horticultural press, been sent through the length and breadth 
of the land,—thus penetrating and eradicating prejudices in the craniums of some of our 
would-be wise countrymen, which could not have been eradicated by other means. Again 
the employers of gardeners have witnessed what could be accomplished by proper man- 
agement; and hence, where the means were allowed, the gardener had nathing but his 
own want of skill to blame, if he did not accomplish that which others had done before 
him. Apart, however, from the influence of these fetes upon cultivation, there can be no 
doubt they have effected much good in guiding the artist, and in improving and correcting 
the taste of the middle and higher classes of society, and of this we need no stronger proof 
than the fact that manufacturers look to nature and not to art, for patterns to beautify the 
varied productions of the silk loom, &c.; while artists in wax and artificial flowers imi- 


* From the London Gardeners’ Magazine of Botany. 
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tate nature so closely, as to render it difficult, in some specimens which we have recently 
seen, to tell whether they were real or not. 

Our object, however, in this paper, is not so much to point out the benefits accruing 
from these exhibitions, as to call the attention of the managers of the exhibitions them- 
selves, to the necessity of infusing a little more artistic effect into the arrangements of the 
exhibition tents, for we feel convinced there is yet much room for improvement. The best 
exemplification of artistic arrangement was seen at the exhibitions of American plants in 
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the Regent’s Park Garden, where, by diversifying the surface of the ground, and group- 
ing the plants with considerable taste, a very effective tout ensemble was produced. 
Seeing, then, that improvements are to be made, and with tu fact before us that this 
artistic arrangement of plants in plant-houses, is a matter of considerable interest among 
persons of taste at the present time, we venture to recommend two stands for the exhibi- 
tion of Orchids, from the design of H. Nort Humpureys, Esq.; and we venture further 
to assert that if these stands were as tastefully filled, as the designs are appropriate, a 
very pleasing and highly gratifying result would be achieved. The larger stand is sup- 
posed to be executed in rustic work, stands four feet in height, to the first tier of plants, 
and is proportionately large in circumference. The second stand is nearly of the same 
dimensions, but to render it more artistic, and at the same time durable, it is executed in 
‘terra cotta.’? These stands, tastefully filled and introduced into an Orchid-tent—say 
the rustic stand in the center, between the tables, and a terra cofta stand at each end of 
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the tent, thus forming a group with a center, and two sides—we are quite sure would be 
much admired, and would impart an entirely new feature to our exhibitions. Grouped 
artistically with mixed plants, some remarkable for their flowers, others for their noble foli- 
age, and a third section, as the Ferns, for their graceful habit, a very striking effect might 
be produced; and, introduced upon the same principle into a conservatory or ball-room, 
we cannot see that they would be out of place. To keep up the interest of an exhibition 
tent, it is necessary that the plants should not all be seen on first entering the tent, for 
though the first effect may be very pleasing, the eye gets restless, and seeks a change long 
before one can be met with; but if plants of an opposite and striking character were intro- 
duced in these or similar stands, we are quite sure the appearance of the tents would be 
greatly improved, and visitors would not fail to appreciate the improvement. 


4+ —— 


A FEW NOTES ON THE STRAWBERRY. 
BY R. G. PARDEE, PALMYRA, N. Y. 


Srxce a brief article I sent to the Horticulturist for December appeared, I have receiv- 
ed numerous letters of interest and inquiry, on the nature and culture of the strawberry, 
from amateurs, both in this state and New-England; and it has occured to me that some 
of our unsettled queries on the subject, might be appropriately referred to the public 
through your columns. 

First. What varieties of the strawberry are uniformly reliable in our variations of soil 
and climate? An important inquiry, truly. Are there any kinds which will prove 
as reliable as the Rhode Island Greening, or Early Harvest Apple, or White Doyenne 
Pear, or Crawford’s Early Peach, for New-York? That some kinds are vastly more cer- 
tain of a crop than others, any observer will admit. Among our finest berries, can we 
not say that Burr’s New Pine is as reliable for a crop in all places in our state, as the 
Rhode Island Greening. But what others have been so generally and widely tested, and 
proved satisfactory. Some will say the Large Early Scarlet, but our friends from Geneva 
assure me that my remarks with regard to this variety hold true there; they say ‘the 
amount of fruit is small and very transient.” I have a hope that Black Prince will prove 
reliable everywhere, but it perhaps, has not yet been sufficiently tested. Hovey’s is very 
fickle in many places. Many other kinds should be tested everywhere, and so tested that 
their failure shall not be caused by neglect. 

Second. Is the flavor of strawberries materially changed by different locations and 
soils? The testimony of men of taste in different places, seems to indicate this. If not 
so, why does Mr. DownING pronounce the Black Prince of the highest flavor, while our 
friends in Rochester pronounce it insipid, or poor flavor.* It is quite certain that both 
parties know well what constitutes superior flavor in the strawberry. It appears quite 
probable, therefore, that the Black Prince has degenerated from Mr. Downina’s garden, 
or it has been unfavorably affected by soil or climate at the west. In Palmyra we do not 
call Black Prince, Hovey’s, &c., poor flavor, still we cannot compare them with the deli- 
cious flavor of Burr’s New Pine, Swainstone Seedling, &c. 

Is it after all necessary, in order to productiveness, to mingle staminate with pistillate 
plants? It would neither be modest or sensible in me to express a negative to this ques- 


* If our correspondent will examine the discussion on Strawberries in the Report of the Pomological Congress at 
New-York, last year, he will find that this strawberry is fickle in flavor. It 1s always very fine here, and we think 
generally in stiff soils, but is quite insipid in many light soils. Ep. 
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tion, when such distinguished cultivators as Downing and Lonewortn, THomas and 
Barry, have stated it otherwise; and yet, after all, some appearances in the recent con- 
duct of Hovey’s Seedling puzzles me. If I am not mistaken, Taompson of London and 
Hoge of New-York, incline to a contrary opinion. It is quite certain that the strawber- 
ry is a very fickle plant, and how much aliowance must be made for this habit, I cannot 
determine. I have taken an interest in the strawberry for twelve or fifteen years past, 
and have often observed Hovey’s refuse to bear when surrounded by staminates, while 
on the other hand, I have certainly, several times, seen them with astonishing crops of 
fruit, when I could detect no staminates in their vicinity, and was assured by the cultiva- 
tors there was none. However, all this may be explained by other causes, and the settled 
theory remain; and yet I am anxious to see still farther and more careful experiments. 
I have often seen a new bed of strawberries bear largely the first year of fruiting, and ob- 
stinately refuse to bear ever afterwards, and vice versa. Sometimes I could account for 
such sterility by a dry season, but at other times I could find no such apology for the 
barrenness. ‘‘I think it desirable to choose runners from healthy, productive plants,”’ 
says one of our most distinguished amateur florists. ‘Ihave not allowed a single or 
semi-double aster to seed in my garden in twenty-five years; as soon as one of that cha- 
racter blossoms, I pull it up.” Acting on this plan with the strawberry, I am convinced 
our best kinds will uniformly yield large crops. At an expense of only one dollar in pre- 
paring the bed and keeping it clean, I have supplied my family with one to two quarts per 
day for more than three weeks, of this most delicious fruit. I have, in my travels, accu- 
mulated some twenty-three kinds in my garden, (besides those I have discarded,) with 
which I am experimenting, and I am to add some six or eight kinds more in the spring, 
for the same purpose. I cannot convey to your readers how much I am interested and 
entertained ‘‘to see this numerous family of beauties come out for the first time, as the 
court language is,’’ for in the language of a venerable amateur in the strawberry field, 
whose enthusiastic devotion to it makes him, as you see, quite young again, elegantly 
says, ‘‘ The plant is, itself, one of the most beautiful in Nature, beautiful in its foliage— 
beautiful in its blossom, and, above all, in its fruit. Every variety shows us some new 
form of beauty.’? There is a charm in strawberry culture, a delightful uncertainty about 
the product, until the first season arrives; and to the lover of Nature it opens a wide, and 


not wholly occupied field, for the study of vegetable physiology. R. G. Parper. 
Palmyra, N. Y., Dec. 1850. 


Remarks.—The most popular standard strawberries, at the present moment—for ge- 
neral cultivation—are Large Early S arlet, Hovey’s Seedling, and Burr’s New Pine. 

The majority of cultivators appear to assent to the doctrine of the necessity of having 
a few staminate sorts like the Early Scarlet, growing near a patch composed wholly of 
pistillate blossoms, like Hovey’s Seedling and Burr’s New Pine. But there are still, ex- 
perienced cultivators, like Mr. Hoge of New-York—who deny the necessity, and hold 
that pistillate sorts in good soil, and with good culture, will bear the finest crops. Prac- 
tically, however, one bed of the Large Early Scarlet appears to be sufficient to fertilize a 
dozen beds of pistillate sorts—so that in actual culture the thing is very simple. We may 
add, that in England strawberry growers pay no attention to staminate or pistiliate flow- 
ers—yet the largest and finest strawberries in the world are grown there. They contend 
that a good strawberry blossom fertilises itself, and becomes sterile only by defects of cli- 
mate or soil. Ep. 
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DIANA GRAPE—FRUITS AT THE SOUTH. 
BY ROBERT HARWELL, MOBILE. 


A. J. DowntnG, Esq.—The Diana Grape fruited with me this year, and is cer- 
tainly the best grape I ever tasted. The vine is a strong grower and good bearer, and 
will suit this climate as well as we could desire. I had Catawba grapes ripe at the same 
time the Dianas were ripe, and although the Catawba is a most excellent grape, it cannot 
be compared with the Diana for fine flavor. 

In your remarks at the close of an article written by me for the Alabama Planter, you 
ask me to explain how it is that our native peach trees set their fruits better than the 
northern kinds, when the natives generally blossom in February, and the northern kinds 
in April. 

I would most gadly comply with your request if [could do so, but I feel altogether un- 
equal to the task. I have thought, however, that all fully acclimated stone fruits, in obe- 
dience to an unchanging law of nature, must blossom just as soon as the spring will per- 
mit, in order that the fruit may set early, while the weather is cool, and before the gene- 
ral rush of spring sap comes on, which I think tends to throw off the very young fruit. 
There are, probably, no better bearing fruit trees in the world than our native, or Chick- 
asaw plums, and they almost always blossom here about the last of January or early in 
February, and set their fruit while the weather is cool; and it is pretty much the same case 
With our native southern peaches. On the 28th of March, last spring, our northern peaches 
were killed in the bud, while our native trees had a fine crop of young peaches nearly or 
quite as large as Partridge eggs, and were but little injured by the cold. Our wild cher- 
ries, also, blossom very early, and set their fruit well. 

When I first began to cultivate the northern varieties of peaches, I thought their habit 
of blooming late in the spring would be a decided advantage—but I have found that in 
this I was mistaken. This habit of late blooming renders them liable to be destroyed by 
cold weather in the latter part of March, or in April—and if they escape the cold weather, 
the season is so warm when they blossom, (say from 10th to 20th April,) that the young 
fruit nearly all falls off the trees, from some cause or other; I suppose it to be owing to 
the warm weather. I have seen our northern peach trees loaded with young fruit about 
the size of small bird’s eggs, and not a bud to be seen on the trees, and in this condition 
they would remain for two or more weeks without any perceptible change in the size of 
the young fruit—when the spring sap began to flow freely and rapidly, the young peaches 
would be thrown off in a few days. 

Cottage Hill, Mobile, Dec. 1950. 


Rosert HARWELL. 


Mr. HarweE tt is one of the most intelligent fruit-growers at the south, and we believe 
the first to test the Diana Grape there. We are glad to hear so favorable an account of it, 
and one corresponding to our own opinion. 

His account of the habit of our northen peach trees at the south, is curious and unex- 
pected, and shows how strong constitutional tendencies are. It goes also to prove how 
necessary it is that native sorts of real excellence should be originated in every considera- 


ble section of our widely extended country, to be thoroughly adapted to such localities. 
Ep. 
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THE DETROIT RIVER PEAR TREES. 
BY L. F. ALLEN, BLACK ROCK, N. Y. 


In the summer of 1819, thirty-one years ago, then but a boy, I first saw these remark- 
able trees, lofty, venerable and flourishing. Being at Detroit last September, I paid 
many of them a visit in detail, for the purpose of a close examination. Those of your read- 
ers who are familiar with the Detroit river, need not be told that previous to the late war 
with England, and for several years after—perhaps until 1820—its banks on both sides, 
from Lake Erie to St. Clair, were occupied almost exclusively by the descendants of the 
original French settlers, many of whom still remain. On their farms near the river, were, 
and still are, humble looking farm-houses, principally of logs, with but poor and inconve- 
nient out-buildings; a small garden; a straggling orchard of apple, pear, and perhaps a 
few peach trees, currant bushes, &c., all under the most neglected culture, but even with 
these drawbacks, yielding bountiful crops of fruit. They were, too, of natural varieties; 
grafting, if even known, never being practiced among the French habitans of that insulat- 
ed region. Detroit, Sandwich and Malden, were the only towns upon the river, and they 
small trading and military posts, which were the only markets for the meagre products 
of the indolent people who farmed, fished and hunted in their neighborhoods. These set- 
tlements were commenced about the year 1670—one hundred and eighty years ago—and 
but fifty years after the Pilgrim landings at Plymouth. To those familiar with the agri- 
culture of the Canadian French, of whom these people were a part, the exhausting and 
wasteful farming practiced by them needs no description. None can be worse, as the fre- 
quent old mounds of barn and chip manure now to be found around the former and pre- 


sent sites of their dwellings, and the worn and desolate appearance of their exhausted 
fields, too plainly testify. 


Taking a horse and buggy at Detroit, I rode for several miles up the river, nearly tothe 
foot of Lake St.Clair. On the out-skirts of the city, these old pear trees are occasionally 
seen, towering high above the house-tops, among the ancient apple and other trees; but 
the greater part of them have been rooted out in the opening of streets, and building up of 


the town. Two orthree miles out, where the old French farmers remain undisturbed—and 


they chiefly so remain, both in their use and occupants—for cultivation they cannot be said 
to have—these grand old trees begin to show in all their vigor and maturity. Ten, twen- 
ty, and in some instances more, may be counted in a field adjoining a dilapidated old far- 
mery near the river; some in rows like avenues, others scattered about in groups, and oc- 
casionally struggling for supremacy among an ancient orchard of enormous apple trees. 
I stopped at several places, went into the grounds and carefully examined the trees. I girt- 
ed several with a line, and found them to measure six to nine feet in circumference at three 
feet from the ground. They towered up in many instances, fifty to sixty feet high, with 
grand, spreading tops, and though some of them had occasionally dead limbs among their 
branches, and others had lost parts of their tops by the most heedless and barbarous cut- 
ting out, leaving large, stumpy, decayed hollow buts, and others broken and torn out by 
winds or over-bearing, the main trunk and branches looked vigorous and healthy, show- 
ing wonderful vitality. The crops of fruit had mostly been picked, yet some trees remain- 
ed loaded with fine looking pears, very fair and handsome; much resembling the Virga- 
lieu in size and appearance—winter pears,as the people told me. Twenty to thirty bush- 
els is acommon crop for the largest trees. There were no signs of grafting in any of 
them. I tasted some of the fruit; although sweet and juicy, they had the astringent, 
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choky taste of the wilding, which I have no doubt they are, and are chiefly used for cook- 
ing, drying and preserves. Some of them are ripe in August, and but few of them last 
beyond September; and the great majority of the fruit, as I was told, is about the size 
of those Isaw. The oldest person f could find to learn any thing of their age and histo- 
ry, was an old French woman who was born on the farm where I saw her. She did not 
know her own age exactly, but I gathered from her talk that she was full seventy years 
old. She informed me that the trees in her orchard were apparently as large as they now 
are when she was achild; but by whom, or when they were planted, she could give no 
account. The seeds unquestionably, were brought from France at the first settlement of 
the country, and in all probability, the trees must be much more than a century, proba- 
bly a hundred and fifty years old, and from present appearances they may, with ordinary 
care, hold on full another hundred years. 

I got a spade and dug on several different farms among the trees, and found the soil in- 
variably a heavy, strong, clayey loam—some would call it cold and clammy—highly char- 
ged with lime, and resting on a clay subsoil—an almost dead level, and elevated but a few 
feet above the river; and although it had been worked ever since, and probably years be- 
fore the trees were planted, did not appear to be exhausted in its fruit-sustaining proper- 
ties. This is the predominating soil, both on the Detroit and Niagara rivers, and finer, 
larger, and more fruitful trees are not to be found, than are produced on the banks of these 
rivers, particularly in the old settlements; and up and down, as they were seen from the 
water, on both shores of the Detroit river, the old pear and apple trees had the like ap- 
pearance. Nor had the land been drained at all, that I could discover, but was just in its 
natural condition. 

Now, whether if these had been worked trees of the finer kinds of fruit, they wouid 
have lived to this advanced age and great bearing, I am unable to determine. But certain 
it is, that in hardihood and vigor no fruit trees can excel them. And it is an interesting 
fact for pomologists to learn, that we have a soil in which the pear will flourish equal to 
any other tree known—and to those who wish to cultivate this valuable fruit to high per- 
fection, it is worth while to know thatin such a soi!—a lime stone, clayey loam—they will 
thrive successfully, while in a sandy, primitive soil, they certainly are short-lived, and 
fruit badly, unless effectually fed with lime and ashes. 

An inference or two drawn from the history and position of these ancient trees, may be 
worth consideration. Is not the stock of the seedling pear hardier and more vigorous 
than the worked stocks of the more refined and delicate wooded fruits? And if so, is it not 
the better plan to grow our pears of such seedling stocks up to the branching point, and 
then work them with the desired varieties? It so appears to me. 

I am informed by some intelligent cultivators of fruit, natives of Normandy, that in the 
heavy soils, particularly about Rouen, the pear grows with a luxuriance rarely seen in 
America, and the now almost universal practice among our nurserymen, of importing 
French seedlings in which to work their pears—thus avoiding the early leaf blight, so pre- 
valent among their own seedlings—would seem almost conclusive proof that there is a soil 
which is almost exclusively adapted to the successful culture of this tree beyond any 
other. 

Look at the magnificent Virgalieus, or White Doyennes, which grow in such luxuriance 
and profusion at Canandaigua, Geneva, and all about the interior lake region of western 
New-York. The soils on which these pears grow, is almost uniformly a heavy clay loam, 
on a stiff clay sub-soil, highly charged with lime and potash. There is no canker, crack, 
nor spot about them; while in some other localities, light, sandy loams, in the same coun- 
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try, they do crack, and shrivel, andspot. The evidence seems to me to be conclusive, par- 
ticularly with this variety. 

There are instances, undoubtedly, where large, flourishing and aged pear trees are found 
in light soils; but on examination it will be ascertained that such trees are favorably locat- 
ed to receive the wash of the house, out-buildings, or yards, which are rich in lime and 
potash, thus feeding them highly on the material so necessary to their full development 
and bearing. And the fact that the plum is so successfully grown in the stiff clays of 
Schenectady, Albany and Hudson, and other portions of the Hudson river valley where 
the peculiar ‘* Albany clay’’ predominates, over other apparently more congenial locali- 
ties, is an evidence that soil, more than cultivation, has to do with the success of many 
of our better fruits. 

May not the history of the Detroit Pear trees also throw some light on the doctrine of 
special manures as a panacea for barrenness and want of growth, in many of our fruit 
trees, standing on light, loamy and sandy soils? For here is the living fact, of trees, in 
all probability one hundred and fifty years old, of enormous growth, and in full vigor, 
annually loaded with large, fair, perfect fruit, standing out in open fields—and so long as 
the trees have stood there—under an exhausting, wasteful course of tillage, with little or 
no artificial manures of any kind. What an enormous draft of the constituents of the wood, 
leaf, and fruit of the pear, has been made on that soil; and still, to all appearance, not 
lacking in the requisite aliment tosustain them for many years tocome! <A most interest- 
ing subject of examination this, to the physiologist. That many of these old trees might 
now be benefitted by a thorough incorporation into the soil of wood ashes, decayed leaves, 
rotten wood, spent tan-bark, lime, and barn-yard manure, I have no doubt; for beyond 
all question, some individual spots where they grow, judging from the waning appearance 
of the trees, must be well nigh exhausted of their fruit-growing elements. I once knew 
anold apple tree—perhaps it had stood a century or more—the last survivor of an orchard, 
its branches mostly gone, its trunk decayed and hollow, brought into a vigorous new 
growth and bearing, by the application of chip manure and leached ashes, upon the sur- 
face beneath it. I knew an old pear tree which stood in a deserted garden, beside a stone 
wall, and with but a small part of its trunk left, (the rest had rotted off and fallen away, ) 
yet by renewed cultivation, replaced with a new top and branches, which became fruitful, 
and made a rapid growth of new bark and wood on the decayed trunk. They were on 
moist, sandy-loam soils. 

If I lived in the neighborhood of Detroit, I certainly—if I could get the privilege— 
would try the virtues of decayed wood, lime and ashes, on one or more of those declining 
pear trees, and know the result; and it is greatly to be wished, that while they still sur- 
vive, some one in their immediate neighborhood may feel sufficient interest in the subject 


to make the proper application, and let the public know the result. Lewis F. ALLEN. 
Black Rock, December, 1850. 
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HOW TO RENOVATE AN OLD GARDEN. 


BY JOHN QUINN, TROY, N. Y. 


As this question, ‘‘ how am I to renovate my old garden?” is invariably put by a nu- 
merous class of your readers—who perhaps cannot afford to employ a professional gardener, 
and are therefore obliged to look to the ‘‘ Horticulturist’? for information on all garden- 
ing matters—the following remarks are respectfully submited for their perusal. The re- 
medy I am about to propose is not a new one, for as I consider the radical cure the best 
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for all kinds of disease, I at once prescribe trenching. As the class of readers to which I 
allude may not be acquainted with the modus operandi, I will proceed to lay my method 
before them—which from long experience, I have known to be effectual. 

We will suppose a square of ground in the garden, bounded by walks east, west, north 
and south, and we will commence at the west sideand trench towards the east. The first 
thing to be done, is to open a trench two and and a half feet wide, and two feet deep, on 
the west side, running from north to south—throw the earth from this trench in a pile 
along the west side of it—the practice of many in wheeling this opening over to the east 
side, where they are to finish, I always considered nearly one-third of the whole labor. 
As soon as the first trench is shoveled out clean, to the depth of two feet, (I vary the 
depth according to the nature of the subsoil, i. e., if good sandy loam I go deeper, if very 
gravelly, not so deep, say eighteen or twenty inches, ) I commence by placing a layer of 
dung along the bottom of the trench—at the rate of ong large barrow load to every fifteen 
feet of the trench. I then mark with a line, another trench at the east side of this, two 
and a half feet wide also, and having one of ‘‘Ames’ spades,’”’ No. 2, I proceed to dig the 
top of this trench and throw it on the dung which is placed on the bottom of the first; in 
digging, I put the spade down its full length, and proceed until I have the entire surface 
soil of the secorfd trench on the bottom of the first. There will be a quantity of loose 
earth after this spading—before I shovel this in, I spread another coat of manure on top 
of the earth I have just thrown in, and then shovel the loose earth on top of it. I now 
commence to dig the bottom of the second trench, throwing it also on to the first, and 
shovel out the loose earth that falls from my spade, leaving the bottom of the trench level 
and clean. I havenow the first trench finished, and proceed on toward the east the same 
way—lining off every trench until I come within four of the end; I then commence mak- 
ing each of my trenches about five inches narrower than the preceding one—the object of 
this is to bring it gradually to a close—the last trench being about fifteen inches wide. 
Having placed the manure at the bottom of the last trench, as before directed, I now com- 
mence leveling back, and bringing the whole piece toa grade. In this process let the spade 
down as deep as possible, in order to mix the old soil and the new, thoroughly—I keep it 
well from me, remembering that I have a pile of earth at the west side, that has got to be 
worked in. The chief advantage that I claim for this method, (which has no claim to ori- 
nality,)is the chance it gives me of having a good opening where I finish, of giving the soil 
a thorough mixing—another is, I can spade the whole piece over in half the time it would 
take me to wheel the opening surplus over to the east side. I would here suggest, if the 
sub-soil is not too hard, it would be the most perfect mode, to spade the first coat of ma- 
nure into the bottom of the trench, which would loosen the soil eight or ten inches more. 
I trenched an asparagus bed in this style for Messrs. Parsons’, of Flushing, six years 
ago—here I could not practice it, the subsoil being too hard. 

After the piece is leveled, I put on a good top-dressing of manure; and the best crops 
to plant the first year would be potatoes, cabbage or cauliflower, anything in fact, that 
requires a good deal of hoeing. October and November is the best time to trench—you 
have more leisure then; the ground is more easily worked; you can put all your melon 
vines, carrot, parsnep, turnep, and bet tops, leaves, &c., in the bottom of your trenches. 
As soon as the frost is out of the ground in the spring, is the next best time. Ground 
that has been trenched, will, in eight «~ ’ a yéars, become black by the annual application 
of manure—trench this over again anc it will improve it. It is a great mistake for any 
one to suppose he can renovate an old garden, by piling on it annually, a quantity of barn- 
yard manure—if he will not trench, he must try a rotation of manures, say lime one 
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year, guano another, or better still, a good coat of yellow loam from an old pasture. 
Trenching is the radical cure, as it creates a deep soil. Old mother earth will assuredly 
turn up her nose at being drugged with one kind of manure all the time, as she invariably 
does, at producing the same crop for a succession of years, on the same space. A rotation 
of manures, and a rotation of crops, are in my opinion, governed by the same laws. Oc- 
casionally I see a correspondent in your Journal who has got sick of using stable manure, 
resort to Guano, bone-dust, spent tan, &c., and finding beneficial results arise therefrom, 
immediately sings the praises of guano, spent tan, &c., and their superiority over stable 
manure—so overjoyed is he, that he thinks he has discovered the philosopher’s stone. My 
opinion is, that his success proceeds more from having employed anew agent, than to any 
intrinsic virtues that either the guano or tan-bark possess over stable manure, which if 
followed up for any length of time, would soon demonstrate the necessity of a change. I 
therefore look upon a deep, well trenched soil, as the great ameliorator. A rotation of 
crops, and a rotation of manures, and mulching, I advocate as much as trenching; and 
tan-bark is the very best material for the latter purpose, which is all it is good for. I 
should be very hard pushed when I should mix it with the soil, notwithstanding that Mr. 
CLEVELAND’s grape vine found their way into it. They were attracted there by the mois- 
ture which the tan holds; the roots were evidently near the surface, and a pile of saw- 
dust, or leaves, or any non-conductor of heat, would produce the same results. I fear I 
have trespassed too long on your valuable space—but as Irishmen sometimes have a round- 
about method of conveying their ideas, I lay claim to every indulgence that is extended to 


them on that head. I am sir, yours respectfully, 


Joun QuINN. 
Ida Farm, Troy, December 17, 1850. 


TREES AND PLEASURE GROUNDS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
BY A MASSACHUSETTS SUBSCRIBER. 
“ The oak now stately grown, beneath whose boughs 
Have childrens’ children played, his care had reared ; 
And a deep grove he sees that when a youth 
Was but a thicket, now with him grown old.”’ 

Tne grounds which I described in a former number of the Horticulturist, were not only 
planted by the hand of taste, but had been kept with care; tothe one of which I shall 
now speak, time had added new beauty in its stately trees, but his destroying finger was 
visible in all else. As we approached the former residence of umpHrey MARSHALL, (near 
the village of Marshallton,) the massive foliage of a variety of trees rising above a dilapi- 
dated fence, gave us a foretaste of what awaited us. We were directed to an old gate as the 
nearest entrance, but found, when it was with difficulty opened, that a huge Tecoma, or 
trumpet creeper, and Aristolochias twining their cordage like branches from tree to tree, 
barred the passage—the gentlemen of the party effected an entrance for us through the 
luxuriant vines, and we stood in what was once the pride and delight of one of the earli- 
est arboriculturists. MARSHALL was first cousin to Jonn Bartram, and from him he 
probably derived much of his knowledge of plants, for in 1773 he followed his cousin’s 
example, and commenced this botanic garden, where he gathered together the most inte- 
resting trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants of our country, with many curious exotics. 

In 1785, he published an account of our native trees and shrubs, entitled @rbustum 
Americanum, the first work of the kind printed in this country. It received little atten- 
tion here, as it was half a century in advance of the age—it was, however, quickly appre- 
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ciated abroad, and translated into most of the languages of modern Europe. He was in 
correspondence with many eminent men, and sent large quantities of American seeds and 
plants to England. When the infirmities of age and a cataract had rendered him nearly 
blind, he could still recognise his favorite trees and walks, and delighted to welcome his 
friends in the garden he had planted. 

Many of the trees have now, at the end of 77 years, attained a large size; the sovereign 
of the place is a Magnolia accuminata, which lifts up its “leafy crown’’ to the height of 
one hundred feet, in form perfectly symmetrical, giving out branches from its stout trunk at 
regular intervals; it must be a glorious sight to see it in the spring, covered with its large, 
white [pale buff, Ed.] blossoms. Near by flourishes the Gymnocladus canadensis, or 
Kentucky coffee, whose broad green pods and divided leaves have a grotesque and foreign 
appearance. This tree would probably thrive well in New-England, as it grows in Cana- 
da. There were also fine specimens of the Carya oliveformis, or peecan tree, the Illinois 
hickory as it is sometimes called; this tree fruits sparingly in the climate of Pennsylvania, 
yet it grows well, and is an ornamental tree. 

I noticed nearly the same variety of oaks as in BARTRAM’s garden, especially one of the 
Quercus heterophylla of a remarkably fine shape. This variety of oak I have never seen 
growing in Massachusetts, but it is worthy ofa place in every pleasure ground, as its foli- 
age has all the beauty of the willow, while the tree has the distinguishing characteristics 
of the oak. A few herbaceous plants still send up some pale flowers from amid the rank 
grass, which has overgrown both borders and walks. Some of the hardy and vigorous 
sorts have eradicated the native claimant of the soil, and grow luxuriantly,—as the Vinca 
or Periwinkle, whose brilliant dark leaves formed a bed many yards square. 


After examining the trees for some time, the grand nephew of Humpurey MarsHa.t, 
who inherited the place, invited us into the house built by the botanist, where we were 
shown the telescope sent him by D. FornerGiLt, of London, whose name is engraved upon 
it; he pointed out also, the place in the closet where MARSHALL concealed it by a false 
back, during the time that the British army were in the neighborhood, for MarsHaLu 
added to his love of the flowers of eatth, a taste for studying the stars, those unfading 
flowers of heaven’s garden, as a German writer has quaintly called them. We noticed the 
little observatory which he built in one corner of the house, where it was his delight to 
watch the motions of the heavenly bodies. It was with regret that I looked again upon 
the tangled wilderness, ‘‘where once a garden smiled, and now where many a garden 
flower grows wild,’? and walked towards the burial place of Braprorp meeting, in 
which the remains of MarsHaLt were interred nearly fifty years ago. We crossed a stile 
shaded by magnificent oaks, which must have been spared from the primeval forests. 
They formed a pretty group near the old fashioned meeting-house, their gnarled and pic- 
turesque appearance presenting a strong contrast to the usually plain and exposed state 
of the Friends’ houses of worship. The grave-yard was a wide field, unvaried by shrub 
or stone, the undulating hillocks only marking the ‘‘ furrows where human harvests 
grow.’”? This neglect of the Friends to ornament the last resting places of their kind- 
red, appears strange to one of a different faith, since there seems to be an innate desire 
in the breast of every human being, that some memorial should recall his name to survi- 
vors. Trees and shrubs at least, might relieve the monotony of these cheerless fields, for 
in such monuments there can be no ostentation; the poorest laborer can plant a seed, or 
set a tree, We were shown as nearly as possible, the place where MARSHALL’s grave is 
supposed to be, but tradition rarely speaks with certainty at the end of half a century. 
I sought for some memento of the spot to take to my distant home; the only blossom I 
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could find in the rank grass, was a pale white Spiranthes, which I carried away from this 
desolate habitation of the dead. 

It is pleasant to trace out how much the taste of one person influences and improves that 
of a whole neighborhood. Joann Bartram, by his love of collecting and planting rare and 
curious trees, inspirited his cousin to follow in his footsteps. MaARrsHALi embellished his 
paternal farm in Marlborough, the township where Prerce’s Arboretum now flourishes. 
And the Woodlands, a visit to which I shall next describe, are inclose proximity to Bar- 
TRAM’s garden, whose owner was a constant friend and assistant of Hamitton. Thus, 
‘*like circles widening round upon a clear blue river,’? may the efforts of a single person 
produce a salutary effect upon many generations. To all the readers of the Horticultu- 
rist, I would re-echo the words of old Gerarp: ‘‘ Forward in the name of God, graft, 
set, plant, and nourish up trees in every corner of your ground; the labor is small, the 
cost is nothing, the commodity is great; yourselves have plenty, the poor shall have some- 


what in time of want to relieve their necessity, and God shall reward your good mind and 
diligence.’’ Yours, B. 
Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 1850. 
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NOTES ON SOUTHERN HORTICULTURE. 
BY ROBERT HARWELL, MOBILE. 


Froit-BeartnG AGE OF Fruit Trees.—The puberty, or fruit-bearing age of fruit trees, 
varies according to variety, climate andcultivation. Peach trees very often bear some fruit 
the second year from the seed, provided they are well cultivated and well cared for in all 
respects, and on the third year a good crop may be expected. Apple trees will begin to 
bear fruit nearly as soon in this climate as the peach. There will not be more than one or 
two years difference, (I mean grafted or budded apple trees.) The apple, however, is 
much longer than the peach in developing its fruit-bearing powers fully, and, unlike the 
peach, it does not bear its fruit generally on the wood of the previous year’s growth, 
but on spurs coming out from the limbs, of two or three years growth or more. Some 
varieties, however, bear some fruit on the wood of the previous year, generally from the 
terminal buds of the young limbs. 

The apricot is about one year longer than the peach in coming into bearing, and bears 
its fruit on the young wood of the previous year, and also on spurs coming out from the 
older wood. I have no doubt but the apricot will succeed well in our climate with proper 
management. I am aware that the common opinion about Mobile is, that it will not suc- 
ceed. I do not think, however, that this common opinion has been founded on the results 
of full and proper experiments. The apricot is a fine and very early fruit, and I shall 
very reluctantly quit trying to produce it. The tree blossoms very early indeed, in the 
spring, and on this account is quite liable to lose its fruit from the effects of frost. Some 
plan, I think, can be adopted, by which its blooming time may be retarded somewhat, 
The trees, if possible, should be planted on the north sides of buildings or fences—where 
this cannot be done, a thick covering of straw or something of the kind over the roots of 
the tree would, I think, keep the ground cool, and retard vegetation. 

The proper soil for the apricot is a rich loam, and where this cannot be obtained natu- 
rally, it should be supplied artficially. This can easily be done by preparing a proper com- 
post, and putting it in place of the natural soil. I know of no fruit tree that equals the 
apricot in rapid, handsome growth; indeed, it is so rampant that the most of the surface 
limbs should be shortened from one-third to one-half, every winter. 
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The apricot thrives well on peach sto Jin, but our common or Chickasaw plum, is deci 
dedly the best stock for it. I have about twenty young seedling apricots, from which I 
expect to derive a good deal of pleasure; some are from seed grown on my own trees, and 
I hope from these seedlings to obtain varieties that will do as well as:I could wish. 


In speaking of the apricot, I have said much more than I should have done if it was a 
tree in common cultivation, as the peach, &c. I do not pretend to know much about the 
cultivation of it, but have been trying, and shall continue to try, until I do know some- 
thing about it. I fully believe that apricots may be raised here in great perfection, and I 
hope that many will give a full and fair trial, who have never yet done so. 

The pear tree, unaided by art, is the most tardy of any of our fruit trees, in arriving 
at a fruit-bearing state. At the north, when grown from seed, from seven to twelve years 
is generally allowed for trees to commence bearing fruit; from grafts or buds, from five to 
seven years would be about the proper time. Some varieties will bear much earlier than 
others. I have some small trees which I think were two years old when I received them 
from the north, and this is their third year’s growth with me, and several of them fruited 
this season. The above refers to pears on pear stocks. On quince stocks they may be 
safely expected to begin to fruit the second or third year from the graft or bud; their fruit- 
bearing capacity annually increasing for quite a number of years. Pears bear their fruit 
very much like the apple, on spurs or blossom-buds coming out from the old wood; the 
Duchess d’Angouleme, and a few other kinds, bear fruit on spurs, and also on the wood of 
the previous year’s growth. I have had as many as fifteen fine Duchess d’Angouleme 
pears, on one limb of the previous year’s growth, the tree on a quince stock. 

The fine kinds of cherries will begin to fruit in from three to five years from the bud or 
grafts. In our climate, from three to four years may be properly set down as the time or 
age, when most varieties of the Duke, Bigarreau, and Heart cherries, will come into bear- 
ing. The above named kinds of cherries bear their fruit exclusively on spurs coming out 
from the old wood. 


All fruit trees, provided they are well attended to, will come into a fruit-bearing state 
fully, from one to three years sooner here, in our warm climate, than they will in any of 
the northern states. 

PruNING Fruit Trees—There are but few kinds of fruit trees that require much prun- 
ing, farther than to keep the heads of the trees in proper shape. Peach trees should be 
shortened-in every winter. This consists in taking off from one-third to one-half of the 
current year’s growth of the surface limbs, as well as all such of the inside limbs as need 
iv be shortened. 


This shortening-in, or surface pruning, very greatly promotes the vigor and productive- 
ness of the peach tree, supplying it annually, with plenty of young fruit-bearing wood in 
the interior of the head, which never can be the case when trees are permitted to grow in 
their own way. All dead and decaying branches, should be carefully taken away from 
the heads of all fruit trees. In all cutting or pruning operations, great care should be 
taken to cut the limb immediately above a bud, and in cutting peach trees, the cut should 
always be made just above a leaf bud; if made above a fruit bud, the limb cannot elon- 
gate from the fruit bud, and is compelled to die down to a leaf bud, which often happens to 
bea foot or two. Where there are three buds together, the middle one is a leaf bud, with but 
few exceptions; and where the fruit buds are single, they can readily be recognised by 
their plump, whitish appearance, while the leaf buds are slim and pointed. 

I scarcely ever attempt to prune any of my fruit trees, except my peach trees, unless it 
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be to give the head a shape to suit me; and this shaping of heads ought to be done while 
the tree is young. 


In our fine climate, pruning may safely be done in almost any month in the year, but 
wounds inflicted on trees in the summer, heal much sooner than at any other time. 
Rosert HARWELL. 


Cottage Hill, Mobile, Nov. 9, 1950. 
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A HISTORICAL ESSAY ON TASTE. 
BY H. T. BRAITHEWAITE.* 


In approaching a subject so varied and extensive as the Origin and Progress of Taste in 
Art, now principally in Architecture, it would not, I think, be unbecoming to request in- 
dulgence for the errors which may probably be made by one who does not belong 
to the profession, but who, nevertheless, perceiving in architecture a great and beautiful 
art, is desirous of devoting attention to it, for the sake of improving, by its means, his 
own knowledge and understanding of the principles of art. These—in nearly all the oc- 
cupations of the muses—these fundamental principles are, in all arts, nearly or precisely 
similar. It is from the right comprehension of them, to anticipate, that taste, as we un- 
derstand it now, may be said mainly to arise. In architecture, in poetry, in painting, in 
sculpture, it is alike necessary to observe those axioms of construction, execution and 
adornment which have been declared by common concurrence to be inviolable, and with- 
out observance of which it is impossible to produce a complete work. I say that unity of 
conception, regard of general effect, justness of proportion, constructive solidity, and the 
like, are indispensably necessary to the creation of anything which, by the air of nature 
it shall wear, shall communicate a just idea to the mind, answer the imagination in our 
presence, or haunt the memory in our absence, with the shape, the color, the sense, or 
sound of beauty, or with all of them combined. To speak generally, the violation of any 
of the primary principles would show an incompleteness or absence of taste. If we con- 
sider the subject more closely, taste is the result of a discriminative power of the intellect, 
which decides, in several or more objects, and consequently ideas of them, on that which 
most perfectly answers to her idea of, for instance, beauty—the effect of certain constitu- 
ent causes, such as proportion, harmony, &c.; to her idea of, for instance, grandeur re- 
sulting from size, height, and the like,—an idea, I think, in some degree natural to man; 
if so, doubtless implanted by the Creator, and showing that the print of the Divine hand 
is left as well in the mind of man, as in all that it moulded, and it moulded all. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the idea exists naturally in a very slight degree—the mind improving 
it to an observable point by its own almost unconscious observance of nature. Some 
wholly reject the notion of any innate ideas; the learned are divided on this point; the 
definition, too, of abstract notions is at all times difficult. 

To resume. According to the experience of the mind by observation, arising from the 
multiplicity of objects observed and compared, will the power of justly discriminating be 
developed, always provided that the principles of art, which are natural, be allowed to 
guide; and the understanding so educated will acquire, as it were, a Wisdom with respect 
to form, color, and all other external attributes of nature, and, imitatively, of art. 
Whether any may justly argue that that quality, which we call taste, originally existed 
as such in the human mind, is, therefore, more than doubtful; but there was doubtless 
innate in it an admiration of the works of nature, a sense of connection with created 


* From the London Builder. 
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things,—man being, in fact, himself but a link in God’s chain of creation; and it is but 
according to experience to suppose, there resulted a preference for this or that form, just 
as the mind was more or less charmed by the images transmitted to it through the senses. 

Thus even with respect to the works around us, you would find in men of different cli- 
mates, or accustomed to different scenery, a diversity of taste: he whose native land is a 
very garden adorned with an endless variety of foliage, rife with flowers, intersected by 
by rivers, and also thronged with graceful animals, and birds of all brilliant hues and mo- 
difications of song—such a man, I say, would probably possess a taste for that which is 
florid, rich, vivid in idea; his feeling would be rather for the beautiful, than for the grand; 
he would prefer that which charms to that which astonishes ;—the fault, perhaps, of his 
taste, would be an inclination towards redundancy; the advantage of it, a sparkling gor- 
geous fancy; a bright imagination; a magnificent versatility of thought; and, perhaps, a 
capacity for detail. On the other hand, a man accustomed to the waste sublimity of the 
desert, would possess a corresponding taste for extent, even for boundlessness; an inha- 
bitant of a mountainous region would admire what is lofty, aspiring, towering, free; the 
capacity of the two last would probably be for generalising; and with respect to what is 
free, we are well aware that both Arabs and Swiss are noted for their devotion to liberty. 
A maritime nation would prefer the bold, strong, extensive. Such would be the taste of 
each of these with respect to nature; but it is curious to observe, how, when man came 
by degrees to express his mind in buildings, he appears in ceriain respects concerning art, 
to have sought that which he had not in nature around him; as though in some lands he 
had said—I have no mountains—I will build them; I will raise something that shall over- 
awe its own creator—something vast, by which I myself shall be astounded—and so, fur- 
ther, according to the excess of the designing mind above its fellows, was the amount of 
awe and wonder inspired among them. But this subject will further develop itself as we 
advance, and, having premised thus much concerning taste in general, P will proceed to 
consider it more particularly with respect to individual nations. Of the earliest building 
of the world, such as the ark, probably by no means elegant, or the tower of Babel, we 
should think a huge, unsightly mass, possessing no element of the sublime, but that of 
size, it is not necessary to dilate. Whether the latter was really built, as we have seen it 
drawn, like a huge snake rising on its coils, curling up to heaven, and most industriously 
lifting the nations to the stars, is of little moment; but it was probably built of a kind of 
brick, cemented with the bitumen that abounded in the Babylonian territory; and as the 
object was to build to heaven, it would no doubt be raised in a great hurry, and with lit- 
tle regard to design. It is not here, then, we shall look for taste. In passing, we might 
observe, that the scriptural story is strongly resembled by the heathen fable of the giants 
piling Ossa on the top of Pelion to dethrone Jove. But as we shall have occasion to re- 
turn to Babylon, let us pass into Egypt, historically more ancient. Here we find the sub- 
limity of magnitude extraordinarily developed; a massiveness that is suggestive of eterni- 
ty: and an imitation of nature in many respects unbounded. Here are the mountainous 
pyramids; here is the Sphinx, whose head only now rises above the surrounding deserts, 
once thronged by its superstitious worshippers. Here are the palaces, where their kings 
dwelt; the temples where their priests deceived; the tombs which have given up their 
dead for the daily inspection of the curious ia modern museums, where death itself has 
become the subject of impertinence. 

The Sphinx was originally a huge block of stone that stood before the pyramids, and it 
shows the grand taste of the Egyptians to have converted it into the wonderful figure 
which still remains. The taste of the Egyptians was evidently for a solid, gloomy gran- 
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deur; they delighted in massive pillars, in dusky chambers, in broad effects of light and 
shade, in dark labyrinthine walks, in cavernous edifices guarded by gigantic recum- 
bent figures, or the huge forms of deities, gaunt, awful, oppressive. Their observance of 
nature was great: it is asserted by some that they derived the fluted column from the sim- 
ple idea of reeds bound together at the top—and their sacred language is an endless suc- 
cession of the forms of birds, beasts, fishes and reptiles—in fact, we may say, they wrote 
in beasts and reptiles: many of their vessels and ornaments are evidently imitated from 
nature, with great quaintness and versatility of design; but in all they seem to have prac- 
ticed an almost disproportionate solidity of construction. Theirs was evidently an archi- 
tecture of symbolism: their principal buildings being for sacred purposes, they seemed 
determined te have written the stery of their creed in every pillar, every stone; and by 
that means to give their designs, as it were, an actual, positive sense—to make them a 
species of embodied poetry—so that every man on seeing the temple, would at once be 
able to read in its form, proportion, number and color, the scripture of the god to whom 
it was dedicated and belonged. Im their flat country, we perceive that they made their 
edifices mountainous; that that regard of death with which their religion inspired them, 
extended a sobering influence to their works; and certainly some of their vast temples 
could have derived no extra cheerfulness from the fact that they were only magazines of 
mummied crocodiles and cats; and finally, to repeat, we perceive that their architectural 
taste was for a gloomy sublimity of symbolism, and that if we were to seek a symbol to 
express it, we might call it a sarcophagus. With respect to literature, at which I shall 
occasionally take the liberty to glance, we have, so far as concerns the Egyptians, small 
idea of their taste; their painting, such as it was, and their sculpture, wonderful as is the 
latter in respect of manual skill, appear to have existed only as subordinate aids to the ar- 
chitect, and are simply entitled to share in the above general remarks. 

A most ancient, curious, and at one time mighty people, were the Chaldees ; a tribe 
of people, formed probably, from the conflux of many others in those well watered plains, 
who inhabited the districts of Babylon and Nineveh, and who boasted a dynasty decend- 
ed from Nimrod, according to some, the same with Ninus and Belus,—the god of the 
tower of Babel. It is probable they had some connection with the Egyptians. The monu- 
ments of Nineveh, recently discovered, wear certainly in many respects an Egyptian ap- 
pearance. If you examine them, you will observe a similar mystical taste,—a profound 
disregard of perspective, and a great aptitude for expressing things by signs: thus, a 
castle sometimes bears a marvellous resemblance to its namesake of chess ; a distant river 
is represented by very lively fish in single file ; while, to illustrate the country beyond, 
you will probably find several indigenous trees appearing to grow out of the fishes’ backs. 
The carvers of the Nineveh marbles seem, nevertheless, to have had a feeling after truth. 
In the treatment of animals, they may be said comparatively, to excel: the lions in the 
lion hunts are full of vivacity and expression, although sometimes rather symbolical (I 
mean in size) in the teeth and claws. To prove what I say concerning the truth of these 
lions, you will find depicted on the tips of some of their tails, a claw, whose existence had 
of late years been disputed, but it is now again established. The procession of captives 
and beasts on the obelisk is in several respects, and considering its probable antiquity, 
admirably execnted. 

To turn to history, we are told almost incredible wonders of Babylon. The walls 
were 300 feet high, 80 feet thick, built of brick and bitumen ; flanked and protected 
with numerous towers, adorned with a hundred brass gates, and sixty miles in circum- 
ference. We are told the Euphrates was enclosed by piers in a straight canal through 
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the city; that there was a bridge of huge stones fastened together with lead, and bound 
with iron chains: to the west stood the tower of Belus, or Babel, enriched with an in- 
finity of spoils and golden images ; in the New Palace, Nebuchadnezzar, it is said, had 
raised a hanging garden, on sub-arched terraces, to the walls, to gratify a Median wife, 
who, having come from a wooded and mountainous country to one which consisted of a 
vast, flat plain, intersected with streams, and interminable rows of willows, missed, in 
accordance with what we have observed of natural taste, the beauties of her native land, 
and desired them reproduced. Now, if all this account were true, it would show that 
the Babylonians had not only a taste for the sublime, but also for the beautiful; and, be- 
sides, had attained a pitch of excellence in the execution of art. Babylon having vanished 
from the earth under an irresistible doom, we have not even a trace of it left whereby to 
judge; but it is said to have been about the size of Ninevah, and Ninevah has been proved, 
by the discoveries of Mr. Layard, to have been sixty miles in circumference,—the exact 
girth, under the expression of a three days’ journey, assigned to it in the book of Jonah. 
We will then suppose a considerable, at least some portion, of the Babylonian account to 
be true; and will thence observe, that their taste was kindred to the Egyptian; they might 
even improve themselves by maritime influences at second hand, having conquered the 
great and industrious city of Tyre, and carried off all its works of art; and they might, 
too, have turned to good purpose the genius of the captive Jews educated by Tyre. Their 
buildings appear to have been raised on huge platforms, in graduated masses, the Pyrami- 
dal appearing to be the prevailing form of general outline. The bulk of their walls cer- 
tainly seems proved by modern discovery; and we have also good reason to believe they 
had considerable power to work in metals. Altogether their taste was for the great and 
astonishing, for vastness of design, and solidity of execution. 

Persepolis is suggested by the consideration of Babylon. Certain discoveries have been 
made concerning it, and it appears, in accordance with the ruin, to have been built on 
great platforms, with elevations of huge pillars, still on the graduated principle. It is also 
probable that the chambers of the palaces were similar to those already discoved at Nim- 
roud, thickly walled and surrounded with bas-reliefs. Generally of Egypt and Assyria, 
it may be observed, that their taste, although not guided by a knowledge of proportion 
and arrangement, was for the expression of power, for great cost, and works, the result 
of almost superhuman labor. They cultivated geometry, astronomy, music—though the 
proportion of harmonic sounds was not discovered till long after by Pythagoras,—astrolo- 
gy, alchymy, and magic,—but everything was rendered subservient to priestcraft. They 
had also an idea of color; but as they attained in it only to brilliancy, its effect was cer- 
tuinly more gaudy than harmonious, ana must have caused a strange contrast with the 
grandeur of their other works. 

We have but little record of Persian architecture; but there is a singular account of 
the ancient capital city of Ecbatana. Itissaid that Dejoces, the king, built it on a hill, with 
seven walls, but they were so disposed, rising, one within another, to the summit of the 
hill, that the ramparts of each wall should show above the one in front. These elevated 
portions were each painted of a different color, so that the appearance in the distance 
would have been, as it were, of a horizontal rainbow. In this we observe principally a 
taste for effect and display. This taste was very strikingly developed in the Persians; 
their idea of magnificence and pomp displays itself in many particulars of their history. 
Their literature, like that of the other nations, was chiefly mystical and symbolical. In 
religion they were fire-worshippers, performing their rites in the open air, until Zoroaster 
ordered their fire altars to be enclosed in temples, of which there were three kinds—the 
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first, mere oratories, where the sacred fire was kept in lamps; the second, public fanes, 
where the fire was kept, like that of the vestal virgins at Rome, continually burning on 
altars; the third, the grand abode of the arch priest, visited only at certain seasons by 
indispensable law, such as bound the Jews. The chief temple stood in the city of Balck 
till the seventh century, when, on persecution by the Mahomedans, the followers of the 
Magi fled to Carmania, whither, no doubt, they carried their arts and their taste—and 
raised another temple. But you see that their worship was purer than that of Egypt; 
and it is not unreasonable thence to argue that their ecclesiastical buildings were less the 
subject of gross ideas. Their religion flourished among the Parthians, Bactrians, Choras- 
mians, Sacans, Medes and other nations: from this we may guess somewhat at the tem- 
ple architecture—in fact the architecture of these nations; for it is evident that the grand- 
est efforts ef the art have been in all ages dedicated to the purposes of religion, from the 
time of Osiris to that of the Divine Redeemer. The Indians, whose original doctrines 
appear to have been borrowed from Zoroaster, raised in old time many curious and strik- 
ing edifices, which appear to be better understood by inspection of drawings than from 
description; but they possess, many of them, a bold and swelling outline—perhaps, in 
some, a disproportionate width, and, besides a singular elaboration of detail—not uncom- 
mon among semi-barbarous nations. There is also a great massiveness, even heaviness, 
about them, which we have found in the buildings of other Pagan nations; whence 
we can only suppose that the taste of the Indians was much affected by their lifeless creed. 
This heaviness is striking in Pagan architecture, while the Christian Gothic has the very 
opposite characteristic. Concerning early Arabian taste—to leave, at present, the Sara- 
cenic—there is little to be said: it is probable there was little of it, so far as architecture 
is concerned. The religion of the Arabs was Chaldean: they cultivated poetry, possessed 
a brilliant and versatile imagination, and supported a good moral doctrine. 

It is impossible here to investigate the taste of the Phcenicians or of the Ethiopians; 
but there was nothing in either very dissimilar from that of contemporary nations. In 
fact, we find the extraordinary and grotesque religion of all these ancient nations to have 
greatly shackled their arts, and to have given them, with a taste for pomp and grandeur, 
a sort of necessary absurdity of purpose. The Jews were more ancient than all; but 
from their religion it was necessary to reserve them to this place, on account of certain 
remarks generally applied to the rest, in which they would not be included. Being for 
many centuries a pastoral and nomad race, they appear to have had little opportunity 
either for the acquisition or the display of taste. The mention of their name immediate- 
ly suggests the Temple of Solomon. The king’s predominant taste, whether or not sug- 
gested originally by a far higher feeling, was, according to oriental nature, for magnifi- 
cence; and we find that he built his own palaces with a profusion and splendor of orna- 
ment little inferior to that displayed in the Temple. That building seems not to have 
been striking, either with respect to its proportion or its size: it was somewhat Egyp- 
tian, and the adornments of it were Tyrian. We may hence assert, while, in the latter 
remark, the taste in the art of the Tyrians is suggested, that native taste was but little 
among the Jews, and that they were, in respect of taste at all, far behind either Egypt 
or Assyria. They had always, however, great natural genius, and their want of taste 
arose rather from their long pastoral habits above referred to, than from any natural in- 
capacity. Time afterwards did for them, and now does, more than he has done for any 
other race. In our days, the leaders of taste in several arts, of which we will only in- 
stance music, are Jews. Of their ancient literature it may be remarked, that besides its 
insprired character, it affords a perfect model of sublimity and power, not to speak of 
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wisdom and grace: numberless instances might be brought forward to prove this, but it 
is sufficient to point to the description of the war-horse in the book of Job. 

We have now traced the varieties of taste among the earliest nations of the world: we 
have seen that the Egyptians loved the huge and massive and heavy; that the Assyrian 
taste was similar; that the Persians, Jews, &c., favored the more showy and magnificent; 
we have found it grand in all. Hitherto, then, the characteristic of taste in art, has been 
GRANDEUR. But in none have we found the pure, the chaste. Weask for it: the Sphinx 
and the winged bull shake their heads, but being pressed, nod abashed to Greece. It is to 
Greece, then, in order that we may add to the taste we have already acquired, that purity 
which is indispensable to a right taste—it is to Greece that we must sail. 

Hi. T. Bratruwaire. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN TRANSPLANTING FOREST TREES. 
BY A. COLLIER, SOUTH GROTON, MASS. 


RespectinG the transplanting of Chestnut trees, I have seen the experiment tried by 
others, and have tried it myself, but without success. I have taken them up much the 
Same as we take up nursery trees, and planted them with eare, but a speedy death was 
sure to follow. Finding that experiment a fruitless one, I resolved to take another method, 
which was to remove them from their native localities early in the spring, by cutting 
around them at a proper distance, (which was about eighteen inches or two feet from the 
tree,) with a sharp spade, and raising them carefully with as much earth as would adhere 
to their roots, placing them one at a time on a wheelbarrow and trundling them as gently 
as possible to their place of destination. Having previously dug the hole, the subject was 
immediately placed in it, to prevent injury from the sun or air, taking heed not to cover 
the roots too deeply. In this way I was pretty sure of success, as I was well aware that 
even the most tender evergreens flourish well under such treatment, for my observation 
and experience had abundantly proved it. 

I was considerably elated with my experiment when I beheld the buds opening and the 
leaves spreading out in all the grandeur and magnificence which it was wont to display in 
its native forest. I bid my friends observe it as they passed, and signified to them that I 
had surmounted the difficulty of transplanting a chestnut tree. My trees flourished well 
through the summer and fall, and when the leaves were no longer an ornament, they 
drooped as usual. The next spring I observed on the opening of the buds, that the leaves 
looked sickly and to my great mortification that my trees were gasping hard for breath, 
and were evidently going into a decline, and finally died like their predecessors. 

The question is whether the trees died from the effect of transplanting merely, or from 
an exposed situation, having previously been sheltered by the woods? Would not a few 
wisps of straw wound around the trunk of the trees, and some of their main branches, 
have been a barrier against the depredations of the frost and cold, so as to innure them 
by degrees to a more exposed situation? Is the chestnut less hardy than many other 
deciduous trees, say the Maple, Ash, Elm and the Oak? Last February I tried the plan 
of the frozen ball, so much encouraged in your valuable treatise upon horticulture; I 
went to the forest to look out for a subject of experiment. Having found one, I readily 
commenced digging around it, and to my surprise I had the task accomplished much soon- 
er than I had expected. I left it to freeze; in a few days I returned with a pair of oxen 
and a stone boat, to take up my tree and transport it to the place of destination. The 
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tree stood between two pines; I easily conceived the idea of running a chain across from 
one to the other, and hooked a tackle to it, and fearing lest I should injure the bark by 
drawing directly under the ball, in a square, so that I could take two draft chains and 
hitch to the four corners, and bring up the loops in the form of a bail, to which I attached 
the lower block of the tackle, and by means of a snatch block attached to a neighboring 
tree, and my oxen to the fall, in a moment it was swinging at a sufficient height to admit 
me to run two poles across the hole on which I run the stone-boat under the ball and 
and lowered it down carefully on it. But the ball was not frozen sufficiently, and I lost 
considerable dirt. I however succeeded in retaining about two-thirds of a cart load with 
the tree, but that was somewhat crumbled and broken. As the tree had a handsome 
head, I hesitated to cut into it, though strongly urged to do so by my friends; not know- 
ing what proportion to cut off, I let it remain, concluding that the chestnut was rather a 
tender tree, and would not endure much pruning. The whole experiment proved a fail- 
ure. Although I have been baffled in my undertakings to transplant this beautiful, 
though common forest tree, and make it an ornament nearer home, I am not willing to 
give up so laudable an enterprise so long as there is a reasonable hope of success. 

Now, if there is any course which you would recommend me to take to effect my ob- 
ject, I will pursue it with fresh vigor, and one day will give you the result of the experi- 
ment. 

There is a young planter in my neighborhood who has set about raising a few chestnut 
trees on a piece of ground which he wished to ornament; he made many attempts, but all 
in vain; it seemed as if the fates were against him; at last with commendable zeal he 


planted the nuts, which came up in the spring and have flouished finely, and are now be- 
tween seven and eight feet high. But I do not want to wait so long, as I wish to set them 
by the road-side; and the labor to protect them from stray cattle till they are old enough 
to stand unprotected, would be more expensive than to transplant large trees. When you 


give me the desired information, you will please to state what proportion of top to leave 
on the chestnut. 


As to all the rest of the ornamental trees, both deciduous and evergreens, which we 
transplant, I am well versed in the manner of treatment, both in transplanting and after- 
wards. Regarding the deciduous trees; when I have not as good a supply of roots as I 
should wish, I trim nearly to bare poles, except a few spurs to aid them in starting; but 
if a tree is not vigorous enough to force out a sprout it will rarely succeed afterwards. It 
is an old adage that ‘‘ experience teaches a dear school, but fools will learn in no other.”’ 
And though I have no aching desire to claim its application to myself, I have, as I will 
own, learned a few lessons in that school which I trust will be of service to me in years to 
come. If I could have had the perusal of your valuable work, and useful hints on the 
Transplanting of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, both deciduous and evergreens, as given 
from the experience of your numerous correspondents, it would have saved me a great 
deal of pain, both of body and mind. Respecting what is laid down in your important 
work upon the pruning of evergreens, I know it to be a fact that they scarce ever need 
the knife or saw to improve their natural outline. But when evergreens are transplanted, 
it should always be done in the frozen ball, or in the clod, especially the white pine, 
spruce, hemlock or firs, and the more carefully it is done, the surer will be the success. 
Indeed, I have taken them up with a clod of earth about their roots, and transported them 
thirty miles, in a waggon, and planted them with as good success as I could reasonably 
ask for, and far better than I could have expected. But to take them up as we do small 
deciduous trees, without the clod of earth, the chance is comparatively small; and aecord- 
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ing to my experience and observation, twelve out of twenty will surely die. Now, the 
question arises in my mind, why should a chestnut tree be more difficult of removal than 
many other deciduous, and even evergreens. It is a native of our soil; it graces our noble 
forest, and crowns our highest hill, standing in the most bleak places, and seems to glory 
in its towering majesty, stretching out its mighty arms in defiance of the storm-warfare 
of centuries, till it sometimes attains to the size of ten feet in diameter. 

I have grafted the chestnut with good success, and I have known the scions to grow 
from four to six feet in the first year; indeed, I think the success in grafting the chestnut 
to be fully equal to that of the apple, and any one who wishes to add usefulness to beau- 
ty, can do so with perfect safety, and improve their quality of chestnuts, by grafting. I 
do not wish to be lengthy in my remarks, but I have such a love for shadowy streets and 
lanes, especially on sultry days, that I cannot forbear to lay before your readers the result 
of an experiment of mine in bringing about this good work. 


Four years ago I resolved to set a row of trees by the side of one of the lanes in our 
village. I accordingly measured the ground, and found that it required twenty trees. I 
thought I had a hard task to perform, and called on my neighbors to lend a hand ina pub- 
lic work, but I found that none had time to spare to aid or encourage such notions, so I 


resolved to do it alone. I went some little distance into the woods, to a fine little copse 
of rock maples, [or sugar maples] and in about five hours I succeeded in digging my num- 
ber. The trees which I selected were about one inch and a half in diameter at the base; 
as they were sheltered by some aged pines, they grew remarkably slender, and seemed 
unable to sustain their own weight; and as there was a drouth in the fall, 1 took them up 
with aclod of earth attached to them, and set them together by the side of a tree; 
not having conveyance at hand I left them there three or four days, when they were 
conveyed home. I cut their tops off to ten or eleven feet, not leaving a branch or scarcely 
a spur upon them. I sct them upon light, gravelly ground, and when I dug the holes the 
earth was as dry as snuff. I took heed not to cover the roots too deeply, but placed some 
stones on them, to prevent the frost from throwing them out, which answered a two-fold 
purpose, both to keep the tree firm, and to keep the soil pressed about the roots when the 
frost come out of it in the spring. I mention this, partly to show that this kind of tree 
will grow with less care in transplanting than some other varieties, though with more care, 
the better they will flourish. It was about a days’ work to set them, and half a days’ 
work to stake them up to guard against cattle. Counting time as money, the expense did 
not exceed three dollars; and though they set in an exposed, bleak place, I had but two 
failures, which were soon replaced. Some of them made a more rapid growth the first 
year than they would have done in their native forest. I have now the gratification of 
seeing as fine a row of trees as there is in the town, with the prospect of yearly additions 
to their beauty. On meeting my neighbors, some jocosely remarked that I had got my 
bean-poles set in season; while others said with a snzer, ‘‘ I guess they will grow like bean- 
poles.’? I was, however, so elated with my success, that I resolved to set a row on the 
opposite side of the lane, which I did in a year two after. This was attended with a little 
more expense, and better success. I got trees varying from two to three inches in diame- 
ter, and planted them in the same way. There are fifty-five trees in all. They have all 
flourished well, and bid fair to add much beauty to the landscape, and afford as pleasant a 
shade as one could wish; may others, interested in the beauty of shadowy lanes, go and 
do likewise. How many there are who spend three times as much money for that which 
is useless, and a great deal more time than it would require to planta hundred such trees, 
in the course of a year, which, if rightly employed in ornamenting and improving the 
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landscape, would, in process of time, in many places, turn the bleakest spots to gardens 
of Paradise. 

To resume my topic, I took those trees from a sheltered situation, and placed them in a 

position where the bleak north-westerly winds had a fair sweep at them, and old Boreas 
has not neglected to open his battery of hail, frost, and snow, upon these juvenile sons of 
the forest, but they are unscathed, and spring annually decks them in a drapery of the 
finest foliage. 
Some years ago, I resolved to set a row of trees near the village, on the edge of a mea- 
dow. Ichosethe sugur maple, and planted a fine line of trees, which flourished for a sea- 
son and then died. I reset the row for several years, but without success. I thencarted 
two or three loads of good soil to each hole, and then set them onthe mounds thus raised. 
They now thrive well; but when their roots extend beyond the mounds, will they con- 
tinue to flourish, or will they grow mossy and die? 

In conclusion, I will venture to predict that whoever plants rock maples in clear meadow 
land, with an expectation of seeing them flourish, will be sadly disappointed. This is be- 
cause they flourish in low, wet land, where the land is hard, and even do well in running 


water and ditch banks; and they will flourish in moist land, (like willows planted by the 
water course,) where the soil is not meadow mud. 
South Groton, Mass., Dec. 28, 1850 


Yours truly, A. CoLuier. 


teEMARKS.—Our correspondent has, we think, failed in planting Chestnuts, because he 
has neglected to observe that they have strong tap roots—running directly downwards, 
and which he probably cut off without mercy in removing them. This tap root is always 
found in chestnuts, oaks, and tulip trees, &c., but not in elms, maples, and ashes, which 
accounts for the comparative facility of removing the latter. If he would take pains to ball 
a chestnut, and include the tap root in the ball—at the same time reducing the top by 
shortening-back every limb about one-fourth, at the time of transplanting, (for a chestnut 


should rarely be touched with a knife at any other time,) we think he would have no 
cause to complain of want of success. Ep. 


SUCCESSFUL REMOVAL OF FRUIT TREES. 


BY M., ONEIDA COUNTY, N. Y. 


Dear Str—This last spring I had occasion to remove from one part of my garden to 
another, 36 fruit trees, the greater part plums. 


As soon as the ground would admit, it 
was done, and so successfully, that I am induced to give your readers a description of the 


way it was managed. The plum trees blossomed and bore fruit equally as perfect as oth- 
ers in my garden, which had been undisturbed. 

My gardener who transplanted the trees, first pared off carefully the top soil, until he 
came to the upper tier of roots; then dug a trench, about eighteen inches from the body 
of the tree, so deep that he could cut off the tap or any other roots too low to be easily 
saved. When the tree was cut loose from its position, a strong shovel was put under, two 
men took hold of the body, raised it up, and carried it to another place, where a hole had 
been previously dug, (after cutting off all bruised roots,) and immediately planted. 

I presume it is precisely on the same principle as that described by Mr. PERKINS in a 
former vol.*—the earth adhered firmly, but as we could not remove them all in one day, 


* In Mr. Perkins’ the ball was soaked with water, and allowed to get firm before removal. 
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the next day the earth had got too dry, for it fell off. We then waited for a soaking rain, 
and the day after finished the remainder. 

I think no one could have told from their appearance that they had so recently been dis- 
turbed. They were shortened-in, not more so, however, than every fruit tree in my gar- 
den. I think it more than likely, that there may be nothing new in the above manner of 
removing trees, but to myself it was very novel and interesting. 


I have growing on my premises thirty-six cherry trees, from four to seven years from 


the bud. I have never allowed any side branches to be removed, (merely shortened-in 
every June)—two of the above trees did not develop branches any lower than five feet 
from the ground. On all the others are limbs from one foot to eighteen inches high. The 
two trees with no shoots lower than five feet, ooze gum—and none of the others. 

Now, is this accidental, or is it from the fact that the bodies of the other trees are more 
perfectly shaded from the sun? It is best not to be too certain in such cases, for facts are 
stubborn things, and future years might upset any theory. 

I thank you sincerely for the elucidation of the mystery why the Wistaria sinensis 
would not grow with me. Inthe spring I will take your advice, and procure thrifty plants 
if possible. M. 

Oneida County, Dec, 21, 1850. 


WHAT MAKES THE BEST FARM HEDGE. 
BY. A. D., NEW-YORK. 


Dear Str—The subject of live hedges is an interesting one to the farmer in some parts 
of the country, especially in sections where both stone and timber are comparatively 
scarce. It seems to be pretty generally conceded now, that the English Hawthorn, with 
which the farms are almost entirely fenced in Great Britain, is not adapted to this climate, so 
that we must look around for a substitute. In Delaware, I have observed that a native thorn 
called the New Castle, has been considerably employed for hedges. It makes a good and 
substantial fence, but I noticed on a recent visit to that state, that the use of it did not 
spread much among the farmers. On inquiring the reason, I was told that the plant was 
very liable to injury by the borer and an insect, and on the whole had not given satisfac- 
tion as a farm fence. 

I have seen a hedge of the Osage Orange upon the boundary of a garden near Philadel- 
phia. It is five feet high, well clipped, and presents a very handsome appearance when 
covered with its rich glossy leaves. Being very thorny, it makes a thorough barrier 
against man or beast. I see by the papers that this plant has come into use for farming 
purposes in Illinois—especially in some parts of the prairies, and that Proressor TURNER, 
of Jacksonville, has planted several miles of it. From my conversation with my friend 
at Philadeldhia, I am led to think that it requires too much and too constant clipping— 
say twice or thrice a season, to suit the farmers generally in this country; though for gar- 
dens it is not easily surpassed. 

I should be glad to hear your experience, and that of some of your readers who have 
planted hedges extensively, as to what will make the hardiest and best farm hedge, taking 
into account easy cultivation, durability, and adaptation to a variety of soil and climate. 

I saw not long ago, a line of hedge which was made by planting the seeds of the Sibe- 
rian Crab—a small ornamental variety of the apple, which is well known in the nurse- 
ries, and sought after for the beauty of its little fruit. The tree, naturally, is a small 
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one, and has not exactly thorns, but branches which become somewhat thorny and resist- 
ing. It naturally forms a thicket with a good many branches, so that it takes and keeps 
the hedge form very easily. He sowed the seeds of these crabs in the garden, and when 
the seedlings were a year old he transplanted them into the row, where they were to grow 
asa hedge. They were set six inches apart, ina single row, and the tops were cut off 
within three or four inches of the ground the same spring they were planted. They made 
a fine growth, and the next spring were again cut down to within six inches of the ground. 
This made the hedge bushy and thick at the bottom. 

The hedge is now five years planted. It has attained its proper size, and having been 
regularly trimmed every spring, has become one of the thickest and most impenetrable 
hedges I have ever seen. It requires trimming but once a year, and seems to me well able 
to take care of itself the rest of the time. Besides this, it has a fine appearance in the 
spring, when it is covered with blossoms, and in the autumn when it begins to bear consi- 
derable fruit. Would not the Siberian Crab or its seedlings, make a good farm fence? 

The locust has been used by some persons as a farm fence, and it makes a loose barrier 
very quickly. But it is difficult to keep within bounds, and it is apt to throw up suckers 
and thus take up the ground wanted for tillage. The Three Thorned Acacia—though it 
does not sucker, and is abundantly thorny, does not grow thick enough to make a com- 
plete hedge without a great deal of clipping. 

The Buckthorn has been highly spoken of, and it makes, I believe, a first rate hedge for 
the garden. But will it answer for the farm, and what is preferable to it? 

Yours, &c. A. D. 

New-York, Jan. 7, 1851. 

Remarks.—We give the preference to the Buckthorn, over any plant yet tried, for farm 
hedges. It will grow in any soil, makes a thick hedge with very little time or labor, needs 
clipping but once a year, and may be trimmed when the leaves are off, at any time when 
the farmer has least to do. Besides this, it is less liable to be attacked by disease, insects 
or vermin, than any other hedge plant in our knowledge, and may be raised from seed as 
easily as peas. It is a little wanting in thorns when young, but gets stiff enough to turn 
cattle while it has been sheared three or four years. Ep. 
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I received in London, a note from the Duke or Beprorp, which led me, while I was 
in Bedfordshire, to make a visit to Woburn Abbey. 

This is considered one of the most complete estates and establishments in the kingdom. 
It is fully equal to Chatsworth, but quite in another way. Chatsworth is semi-continen- 
tal, or rather it is the concentration of everything that European art can do to embellish 
and render beautiful a great country residence. Woburn Abbey is thoroughly English; 
that is, it does not aim at beauty, so muchas grandeur of extent and substantial complete- 
ness, united with the most systematic and thorough administration of the whole. Besides 
this, it interested me much as the home for exactly three centuries, of a family which has 
adorned its high station by the highest virtues, and by an especial devotion to the inte- 
rests of the soil.* The present Duxe or Beprorp is one of the largest and most scientific 

* The first Joun Russet, Duxe or Beprorp, came into possession of this estate in 1549, and it has descended in 


the family ever since. In one of the apartments of the palace is a series of miniature portra‘ts of the heads of the fa- 
mily in an unbroken line, for 300 years. 
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farmers in England, and his futher, the late Duke, was not only an enthusiastic agricultu- 
rist, but the greatest arboriculturist and botanist of his day, whose works, both practi- 
cal and literary, made their mark upon the age. 

The Woburn estate consists of about thirty thousand acres of land. There is a fine 
park of three thousand acres. You enter the approach through a singularly rich avenue 
of evergreens, composed of a belt perhaps one hundred feet broad, sloping down like an 
amphitheatre of foliage, from tall Norway spruces and pines in the back ground, to rich 
hollies and Portugal laurels in front. This continues, perhaps half a mile, and then you 
leave it and wind through an open park, spacious and grand—for a couple of miles—till 
you reach the Abbey. This is not a building in an antique style, but a grand and mas- 
sive pile in the classical manner, built about the middle of the last century on the site of the 
old Abbey. I have said this place seemed to me essentially English. The first sight of 
the house is peculiarly so. It is built of Portland stone, and has that mossy, discolored 
look which gathers about even modern buildings in this damp climate, and which we in 
America know nothing of, under our pure and bright skies—where the freshness of stone 
remains unsullied almost any length of time. 

Woburn Abbey is a large palace, and containing as it does, the accumulated luxuries, 
treasures of art, refinements, and comforts of so old and weathy a family—(with an 
income of nearly a million of our money,) you will not be surprised when I say that we 
have nothing with which to compare it. Indeed, I believe Woburn is considered the most 
complete house in England, and that is saying a good deal, when you remember that there 
are 20,000 private houses in Great Britain, larger than our President’s House. To get an 
idea of it, you must imagine a square mass, about which, externally—especially on the side 
fronting the park, there is little to impress you—only the appearance of large size and an 
air of simple dignity. Imagine this quadrangular pile three stories high on the park or en- 
trance front, and two stories high on the garden or rear, and over two hundred feet in 
length, on each side. The drawing-room floor, though in the second story, is therefore 
exactly on a level with the gardens and pleasure grounds in the rear, and the whole of 
this large floor is occupied with an unbroken suite of superb apartments—drawing-rooms, 
picture galleries, music-rooms, library, etc.—projecting and receding, and stealing out and 
in among the delicious scenery of the pleasure grounds, in the most agreeable manner. 
There is a noble library with 20,000 volumes; a gallery, one hundred and forty feet long, 
filied with fine sculpture—(among other things the original group of the three graces, by 
Canova,) and a sort of wide corridor running all around the quadrangule—filled with 
cabinets of natural history, works of art, &c., and forming the most interesting in- 
door walk in dull weather. Pictures by the great masters, especially portraits, these 
rooms are very rich in, and among other things I noticed casts in plaster, of all the cele- 
brated animals that were reared here by the late Duke. 


Now, imagine the quadrangule continued in the rear on one side next the sculpture 
gallery, through a colonnade like side series of buildings, including riding house, tennis’ 
court, etc., a quarter of a mile, to the stables, which are of themselves larger than most 
country houses; imagine hot houses and conservatories almost without number, con- 
nected with the house by covered passages, so as to combine the utmost comfort and beau- 
ty; imagine an aviary consisting of a cottage and the grounds about it fenced in and filled 
with all manner of birds of brilliant and beautiful plumage; imagine a large dairy, fitted 
up in the Chinese style with a fountain in the middle, and the richest porcelain vessels 
for milk and butter; imagine a private garden of bowers and trellis work, embosomed 
in creepers, which belongs especially to the Duchess, and you have a kind of sketchy out- 
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line of the immediate accessories of Woburn Abbey. They occupy the space of a little vil- 
lage in themselves; but you would gather no idea of the luxury and comfort they afford did 
you for a moment forget that the whole is managed with that order and system which are 
no where to be found so perfect as in England. I must add, to give you another idea of 
the establishment, that a hundred beds are made up daily for the family and household 
alone, exclusive of guests. The pleasure grounds, which surround three sides of the house, 
and upon which these rooms open, are so beautiful and complete that you must allow me 
to dwell upon them a little. They consist of a series of different gardens merging one 
into the other, so as to produce a delightful variety, and covering a space of many acres— 
about which I walked in so bewildered a state of delight that I am quite unable to say 
how large they are. I know, however, that they contain an avenue of Araucarias backed 
by another of Deodar Cedars in the most luxuriant growth—each line upwards of 1,000 
feet long. A fine specimen of the latter tree, twenty-five or thirty feet high, attracted my 
attention, and there was another, twenty-five feet, of the beautiful Norfolk Island Pine, 
growing in the open ground, with the shelter of a glazed frame in winter. These plea- 
sure grounds, however, interested me most in that portion called the American garden— 
several acres of sloping velvety turf, thickly dotted with groups of Rhododendrons, Aza- 
leas, &c., forming the richest masses of dark green foliage that it is possible to conceive. 
In the months of May and June, when these are in full bloom, this must bea scene of 
almost dazzling brilliancy. The soil for them had all been formed artificially, and consist- 
ed of a mixture of peat and white sand, in which the Rhododendrons and Kalmias seemed 
to thrive admirably. 

Besides this scene, there is a garden composed wholly of heaths, the beds cut in the 
turf, one species in each bed, and full of delicate bells; a parterre flower garden in which a 
striking effect was produced by contrasting vases colored quite black, with rich masses 
(growing in the vases) of scarlet geraniums. Lalso saw a garden devoted wholly to Willows, 
and another to Grasses—both the most complete collections of these two genera in the 
world—the taste of the former Duke—and with which I was familiar before-hand, through 
the ‘“* Salictum Woburnense,’”’? and Mr. Sinciatr’s work on the ‘‘ Grasses of Woburn.”’ 

The park is the richest in large evergreens of any that I have ever seen. The planting 
taste of the former Duke has produced at the present moment, after a growth of fifty or 
sixty years, the most superb results. The Cedars of Lebanon—the most sublime and 
venerable of all trees, and the grandest of all evergreens, bore off the palm—ithough all the 
rare pines and firs that were known to arboriculturists half a century ago are here in the 
greatest perfection—including hollies and Portugal laurels which one is accustomed to 
think of as shrubs, with great trunks like timber trees and magnificent heads of glossy 
foliage. A grand old Silver fir has a straight trunk eighty feet high, and a lover of trees 
could spend weeks here without exhausting the arboricultural interest of the park alone— 
which is, to be sure, some ten or twelve miles round. 


A very picturesque morceau in the park, enclosed and forming a little scene by itself, 
is called the 7'hornery. It is an abrupt piece of ground covered with a wild looking copse 
of old thorns, hazels, dog-woods and fantastic old oaks, and threaded by walks in various 
directions. In the center is a most complete little cottage, with the neatest Scotch kitchen, 
little parlor and furniture inside, and a sort of fairy flower garden outside. 

All this may be considered the ornamental portion of Woburn, and I have endeavored 
to raise such a picture of it in your mind as would most interest your readers. But 
you must remember that farming is the pride of Woburn, and that farming is here a 
matter of immense importance, involving the outlay of immense capital, and a personal 
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interest and systematic attention which seems almost like managing the affairs of state. 
About half a mile from the house is the farmery—the most complete group of farm build- 
ings perhaps, in the world, where the in-coming harvest makes a figure only equalled by 
the accommodations to receive it. Besides these there are mills and workshops ofall kinds, 
and on the out-skirts of the park a whole settlement of farm cottages. I can only give 
you an idea of the attention bestowed on details, and the interest taken in the comfort of 
the immediate tenants by resorting to figures, and telling you that the present Duke has 
expended £70,000, ($350,000,) within the past five years, in the farm cottages on this 
estate, which are model cottages—combining the utmost convenience and comfort for dwel- 
lings of this class, with so much of architectural taste as is befitting to dwellings of this 
size. Of course, a large part of this estate is let out to tenants, but still a large tract is ma- 
naged by the Duke himself, who pays more than 400 laborers weekly throughout the year. 
The farming is very thorough, and the effects of draining in improving the land have been 


very striking. Above fifty miles of drain have been laid, in this estate alone, annivally, for 
several years past. 


You will gather from this, that English agriculture is not made a mere recreation, and 
that even with the assistance of the most competent and skillful agents, the life of a noble- 
man With the immense estate and the agricultural tastes of the Duke or Beprorp, is one 
of constant oecupation and active employment. Besides this estate, he has another in 
Cambridgeshire, called the ‘‘ Bedford Level’’—a vast prairie of some 18,000 acres reclaimed 
from the sea, and kept dry by the constant action of steam engines, but which is very pro- 
ductive, and is perhaps, the most profitable farmland in thekingdom. Yours, A. J. D. 


toe 


GRAPE VINE BORDERS. 
BY R. BUIST, PHILADELPHIA 


TxoseE who read the various periodicals of the day, and who reflect on the past, present 
and future, must have their risibilities frequently agitated by articles on the composition of 
grape vine borders. We have read of nothing from the days of ADAM to WASHINGTON to 
compare with the blood and carrion of the recent days of grape growing. From such we must 
expect grapes far outvieing the land of Eschol or the graperies of Spercniy. Every 
science has its hobby and every practitioner his ultimatum. In medical science the days 
of phlebotomy are gone, and horticulture is at present nauseated with offal and ammo- 
nia. What produces the rich and luscious grapes on the mountain sides of Southern Europe? 
What on the calearious steeps in the vicinity of Paris, or the sandy alluvial of Thomery? 
What gives the c*t.uberant growth and heavy product of the famous vine at Hampton 
Court, or its more famous rival at Cumberland Lodge? We say a dry bottom, thin, warm 
free soil, with a regular periodical stimulant either of decomposed lava—mineral or vege- 
table substances. Of these two celebrated vines, the former is said to luxuriate in an old 
sewer, but that is a mere say so, and not a fact! the latter grows in the dry sandy loam 
of an old garden, on a sandy clay bottom that no roots will penetrate—perfectly natural 
soil, (as you may have seen it, and no mystery about it,) peculiar to that vicinity, and no 
doubt very genial to the growth of the vine, which should be analysed for the benefit of 
those who are affected with the carrion and composition mania. 

Sometime ago, we saw a grape vine border made three to four feet deep, according to the 
avowed judgment of a recent writer, and though the drainage was perfect the vines did 
not grow in it; the second year the roots became rotten and musty—the composition 
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was too rich with shins of beef, heads and even whole bodies, of animal putrefaction. 
One half had to be removed, and the remainder incorporated with sandy loam from an old 
pasture. The vines were cut down, (those that were alive,) and replanted. They now 
do well and bear freely, but in wet seasons are subject to mildew. 

Another, and on a larger scale, was made about eight years ago. The soil and every 
etc., etc., to carry the whole figure out for a four feet deep border, was carted six miles; 
the vines grew well for two years, and produced one good crop, when the roots al! perish- 
ed except a few near the surface. Every load of loam cost at least two dollars, indepen- 
dent of the animal ‘‘ fixings,’? when there was abundance of light loamy soil and decom- 
posed vegetable matter on the premises, to make a permanent and wholesome foundation 
for grape culture. About two years ago the soil was renewed, many of the old vines re- 
placed and others cut down, and now they promise well. The error of those rich, deep 
borders, consists in their decomposing and becoming a solid, greasy, unctuous mass, that 
would poison any roots, however gross their feeding powers. In these excessively rich 
borders the Frontignac and Muscat grapes never succeed well—the foliage is of a yellow- 
ish sickly green, the wood long jointed, with weak eyes, the fruit when produced, crack- 
ing before maturity. These are stubborn facts, not high colored, to which I could add 
several others if the confirmation of our position required it. Now sir, for the other side 
of the picture, (and we will keep under the mark.) We know a vine border of a grapery 
eighty feet long and sixteen feet wide, that has been made six years. The subsoil is clay, 
and in rather a low situation. Eighteen inches under the surface there was formed a re- 
gular bed, of old bricks, stones and oyster shells, eight or ten inches deep, shelving to a 
drain, to keep the bottom perfectly dry. The natural soil was a rich, dark loam, to which 
was added one-quarter street manure, the whole being well incorporated and frequently 
turned; the border when finished, was one foot higher than the surrounding surface, 
forming an open, dry, porous soil, twenty inches deep. The vines have uniformly produc- 
ed great crops, well ripened and colored, consisting of about thirty-five to forty kinds of 
foreign grapes. The border was never mulched nor covered, in summer or winter. In 
June and July they had several waterings of liquid manure. On examining the roots 
they were found to be strong and fibrous, ramifying in every inch of the soil. 

There is another grape border ninety feet long and thirty feet wide, that we have care- 
fully observed the past ten years. The substratum to within eighteen inches of the sur- 
face is sand and gravel, or gravelly loam, which required no draining; the situation is na- 
turally elevated. A depth of twenty inches to two feet was dug out and replaced with 
the sod from the walks of the garden and an adjoining field, to which was added one-quar- 
ter decomposed leaves and rotten barn-yard manure, mixed only when deposited on the 
spot, The growth and product have been the finest I have seen—Hamburghs weighing 
over three pounds, and Syrians from six to nine pounds per bunch, The wood is uni- 
formly short jointed, and of a particularly healthy growth, The border has had an an- 
nual top-dressing in winter of stable manure—no manure water—and although the estab- 
lishment has been under the management of four different gardeners in that period, the 
vines, in crop, character, color and growth, have maintained their peculiar high qualities. 

We have never admitted the practice of deep, rich preparations, for the culture of the 
grape, even of materials well incorporated, though we doubt not that under judicious 
management, vines will grow vigorously and produce good crops of half colored, large 
fruit; but when the fibre of the loam loses its elasticity, and the manure and carrion are 
decayed, the whole becomes a sour, unctuous mass, retentive of moisture, through which 
no roots will permeate, and even the strongest will deaden and decay, as in the cases above 
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noted; so that what was once a rich, porous, and expensive border, has become entirely 
unsuited to the growth of the vine. This error has been adopted very unwittingly, from 
the effervescent recipes of some blue-aproned bragadocio! No sir, we have a climate of 
our own; let us think for ourselves; let us Americanise our handywork, as you have done 
Landscape Gardening and Architecture, and though we cannot expect the critical approv- 
al of some learned plebians, we may at least show that our reflective organs are not dis- 
eased. 

Give an artificial vine border a dry bottom; if naturally sandy or gravelly that is 
enough, but if not make it so. Go down two feet, not more, (less will do;) fill in nine 
to twelve inches of stones, bricks, coal ashes, clinkers, or any such material, inclining the 
bottom to a point or points from whence there are permanent drains to carry off the mois- 
ture—having prepared a compost of four parts sod or loam taken from the surface, (not 
going deeper than four inches)—one part street manure or sweepings from large towns, 
and one part thoroughly rotted stable-manure, all well mixed four or six months previous 
to using it. If oyster shells or charcoal is convenient, a few loads will prove beneficial in 
keeping open the soil; take fair weather to fill up the border, raising it above the level at 
least twelve inches. Time will take down much soluble matter amongst the dry material 
in the bottom, at which the roots will, at their own pleasure, ramble and luxuriate for 
half a century. Give yearly, a light top-dressing of tnanure, or use freely in the growing 
season, liquid manure, or Guano water, till the fruit begins to color, but not later. 

We hear some who have never tried it already say, that such a vine border is too poor 
and too shallow; that the plants will be weak, and the summer suns, will dry them up. 
To such we reply, friend, you are ‘‘ verdant’’—what is your idea? ‘A border four feet 
deep, drained, concreted, bury the whole animal, (silver dollars too,) and asphalt it to 
keep down the ammonia.’? Such sir, is the last and newest idea of this electrical age on 
grape vine borders. R. Buist. 

Philadelphia, Rosedale Nurseries, Jan. 4, 1951. 

As the foregoing, from one of the most experienced horticulturists in the country, will 
probably wake up a rejoinder from the other side, we shall reserve what we have to say 
on this subject, till the “‘summing up.”’ Ep. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF WATER ON VEGETATION. 
BY WILLIAM SAUNDERS, BALTIMORE. 


Ir I were asked the question, ‘‘ What point do you consider of most importance in the 
management of plants?’’ I would unhesitatingly answer, the application of water; and I 
believe the answer would be endorsed by all whose experience and observation makes 
their opinion worthy of notice. It matters not what soil a plant is growing in—how it is 
situated with regard to temperature or light; if negligently or unskilfully supplied with 
moisture, it cannot thrive; and I feel warranted in saying that there are more failures in 
plant cultivation, occasioned by the improper use of this liquid, than by any other cause. 

In treating on matters relating to the cultivation of plants, it is difficult to lay down 
definite rules that will suit all cases alike; ‘neither will any amount of explanatory infor- 
mation compensate for want of that discriminating knowledge obtained through practice 
and experience. There is abundant proof of this in the many conflicting opinions given 
upon the same subject by different persons, opinions which frequently appear diametrical- 
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ly opposed to each other. This partly arises from the accommodating nature of plants, 
and the infinite modifications of the various agents by which they are influenced, render- 
ing it extremely improbable for any single observation to be of universal application. A 
further cause of this diversity of opinion may be found in the lucubrations of those who may 
be termed speculators in vegetable physiology—*‘ who are apt to draw general conclusions, 
and raise axioms from every particular they meet with;’’ and seldom hesitate in promulgat- 
ing their ideas, and investing their theories, however crude they may be, with all the 
** pomp and circumstance”? of authenticated experiment. 

The importance of water to plants, and its influence upon them, may be readily con- 
ceived, when it is known to form upwards of one-half of all green vegetable matter, and 
serves as the means of conveyance for all the nutritive elements required for their food. 
Mineral ingredients must be in a state of solution, or so minutely divided as to be carried 
along with water, before they gain admission into the roots of plants. It is also supposed 
that gaseous elements cannot be absorbed by roots in their wriform state, and are availa- 
able only when in solution with water. 

Seeing that water is not only a most important agent in vegetation, but is one more under 
subjection than any other, it is evident that by its skilful application we can, to a great ex- 
tent, regulate and control the growth of plants. It is true, that light, heat and air, are 
also essential agents, and their co-operation indispensable, but over the first of these we 
have no control, and the latter are under subjection only in artificial atmospheres; but 
even in out-of-door culture, in fields and gardens, it is possible by draining and deep culti- 
vation, to modify the injurious effects resulting either from excess or deficiency of water. 
Our control over this agent enables us to meet extremes in theothers. By its withdrawal 
at certain seasons, and freer application of it in others, we can induce different develop- 
ments, and hasten or retard their termination at will. 

Our possession of this controling influence is practically of most importance in the cul- 
tivation of exotics, and the production of fruits and flowers out of their natural seasons. 
Success in forcing depends chiefly upon the previous preparation of the plants for that pur- 
pose; an early and thorough ripening of the previous growth, with a proper period of rest, 
are absolutely indispensable. This is effected by a gradual withdrawal of water. If we 
lessen the supply of water to a growing plant, we of course cut off the means whereby 
nourishment is conveyed into its system. Alkalies and other inorganic substances held in 
solution, are constantly conveyed to the plant with the water absorbed by the roots, these 
co-operate with the carbonic acid absorbed by the leaves in forming new constituents of the 
plant. When water is withheld from the roots this supply of mineral ingredients is cut 
off ; these are then taken from the plant itself, principally from the juices of the leaves, 
which soon begin to change color, and ultimately fall off; while the substances by which 
they were upheld are incorporated into woody fibre, or other matters necessary for the 
structure of the plant. (Liebig.) And “ rest in plants is effected in one or two ways; either 
by a very considerable lowering of temperature, or by a degree of dryness under which 
vegetation cannot be sustained.”? (Lindley.) 

The inflorescence of plants is increased by a diminished supply of water while the buds 
are being formed; anything, indeed, that tends to check luxuriance—so long as the plant 
is in a healthy state, is favorable for the production of flowers. The rudiments of flower 
buds bear a striking resemblance to leaf buds, they are formed of the same elements, and 
may be mutually transformed into each other according tocircumstances. Most gardeners 
are aware that an over supply of nourishment has a tendency to promote the development 


of leaf instead of flower buds. Hence we find fruit trees planted in rich, stimulating soil, 
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make a large development of leaves and branches without producing any fruit. Taking 
that familiar flowering plant, the Camellia, as an illustration—during its growth it de- 
lights in a free supply of moisture, both in soil and atmosphere; if these conditions are 
kept up uninterruptedly after the seasonal growth is completed, it will not form flower buds, 
but immediately start into a second growth. On the other hand, as soon as the young 
shoots are done growing, let the piant be placed in a dryer atmosphere, and the supply of 
water to its roots diminished, and almost every bud will be converted into a flower bud. 

The ripening of fruit is also accelerated by lessening the supply of water to the roots 
during this process. This may readily be supposed, seeing that it has the same organic 
connection with the roots as the flowers and leaves. When in a young, green state, the 
fruit performs the same functions as the leaves, absorbing carbonic acid and giving off oxy- 
gen, thus elaborating matter for itself so long as it remains of a greencolor. Its principal 
dependence for nourishment, however, is from the leaves. Fruit formed upon naked 
branches will rarely ripen to perfection without the assistance of leaves. Its intimate re- 
lation and dependence upon the leaves renders it similarly affected by change of circum- 
stances. ‘‘ One of the most essential of the alterations which occur in fruits during ri- 
pening, is the decomposition or dissipation of the water that they attract from the stem. 
A diminished supply of water will, under equal circumstances, produce an accelerated 
maturation, because less time will be required to decompose or dissipate this element; and, 
on the other hand, an excessive supply of water will retard or prevent ripening, in conse- 
quence of the longer time required for the same purpose.” (Lindley.) 

The amount of cold that plants are capable of enduring, depends in a great measure 
upon the quantity of water contained in their structure. We frequently see plants at one 
time killed with an amount of frost that in previous occasions did not injure them. The 
soft, watery, immature points of shoots, are also frequently killed, while the rest of the 
plant remains uninjured. Mild, moist winters, followed by severe spring frosts, are more 
injurious to vegetation than those of earlier severity, because in the former case the roots 
are constantly sucking fluid from the soil and driving it upwards into the system, the 
whole plant becomes distended with watery particles, and owing to the expansion of water 
in freezing, the bark is frequently rent asunder, and the plant otherwise injured. Hence 
the proprirty of inducing earl maturity—checking the growth by withdrawing moisture, 
that the shoots may become less hard and solidified, and enabled to withstand cold; and 
hence, also, the fact that plants flower and fruit more profusely and withstand the rigors 
of climate with less injury, on well drained lands, than in those constantly saturated with 
moisture. A wet soil is truly acold one. Where there is water, the rays of heat pene- 
trate very slowly; the more water the greater the evaporation, and evaporation always 
produces cold. 

Attention to these facts is of much importance to those having the management of green- 
house plants during the winter. By a proper preparatory treatment these can be inured 
to bear a degree or two of frost without injury; and in severe weather it is preferable to 
allow this falling off of the atmosphere, rather than have recourse to high artificial heat, 
which is often given to an amount not only useless, but decidedly injurious. I have fre- 


quently allowed the thermometer to fall as low as 29° in a house containing not only an 
average collection of what are usually considered green-house plants, but also many that or- 
dinarily receive hot-house treatment, as Lroras, Stephanotis, Eschynanthus, Gardenias, 
&c. Inacommon wooden frame sunk in the earth, with no other protection than that 
afforded by the glazed sash, and a close canvass cover elevated a few inches from the glass, 


I have kept Verbenas, Roses, Carnations, &c., together with young plants of lettuces and 
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that ‘‘ best of all flowers,” the Cauliflower, although a thermometer in their immediate 
vicinity fequently fell six and eight degrees below zero. These were kept scrupulously 
dry—‘‘ dry as dust,’? and carefully excluded from clear sun-light for some days after fine 
weather set in. 

As we become more familiar with the natural habits of plants, and knowledge in the 
science of cultivation increases, it may be expected that a large number of plants which 
are now considered tender, will prove to be much hardier than is generally supposed. It 
is a fact that many of the failures in cultivation are caused by a mistaken eagerness to 
keep plants in an artificial instead of anatural condition. In their native countries, many 
of the plants we cultivate in our hot-houses, are subjected to extremes of temperature 
which they cannot endure under ordinary artificial treatment. In Australia, for instance, 
such plants as Acacias, Bovonias, Mimosas, Eucalypti, Hoveas, Myopoviums, and others, 
which are generally considered to be more susceptible of cold than these, are found grow- 
ing and flowering where the night temperature falls many degrees below the freezing point. 
No doubt this power of resisting cold is attributable to the high, arid temperature to which 
they had previously been subjected, evaporating and solidifying the juices soas to bring the 
plant into a state of comparative dryness. It is a very prevalent opinion that all tropical 
plants should be constantly kept in a state of active vegetation. This opinion is unfound- 
ed; for there is no climate in the world without its periodical seasons of excitement and 
repose, as regular as our summer and winter. A knowledge of the natural climates, soils 
and stations of the plants we cultivate, is a desideratum of the highest importance. Not 


only should we be acquainted with the climate and physical condition of the atmosphere 


in the countries to which they belong, but also the altitude at which they are found. A 
plant growing upon a bleak mountain side, where it can scarcely find root-hold on the 
rocky surface, exposed to every change of temperature, must require very different artifi- 
cial treatment from one located in a valley, luxuriating in the rich depositions of the sur- 
rounding elevations, where a free current of air rarely visits it. There is a great want of 
authentic, practically useful information on this subject. 

It is questionable whether we do not, in our aim at what is called high cultivation, 
sometimes overstep the simple means nature employs for her purposes. The closer we 
can imitate nature, the more likelihood is there of success; and though there is much in 
nature that the wisest cannot understand, there is also much that is intelligible to the 


most illiterate. WiLiiam Saunpers, Gardener to Johns Hopkins, Esq. 


Clifton Park, Baltimore, Md., Jan. 6, 1851. 
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Warticuliural Surieties. 
MASS. HORT. SOCIETY. 

THE annual meeting of this Society was held 

in the Library room, at Horticultural Hall, in 

School-street. About fifty members were pre- 


That oneness of purpose and action which has 
been so characteristic of the members of the se- 
veral committees, together with their increased 





sent. Samvuet Wacker, Esq., the President 
of the Society, on assuming the chair made the 
following address: 

Gentlemen—Laboring together, as many of 
us have done for nearly a quarter of a century, 
under, as we trust, the guidance of that all- 
wise Providence whose works have been our 
study and delight, we are again called to enter 
upon the respective duties assigned to us by the 
pocicty. 


knowledge from past experience, and the judi- 
cious rules and regulations that they have from 
time to time adopted for their future action, 
gives assurance that they will be able satisfacto- 
rily to discharge all the duties imposed upon 
them, notwithstanding the increased exhibitions 
at the Hall, and the more frequent application 
for information respecting new fruits, &c., from 
abroad. 

It gives me great pleasure, gentlemen, to 


istate that the purpose for which this Society 
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was established, has so far, it appears to me, ac- | 
complished all that its most sanguine friends | 
expected ; still there remains much to be done. 
The future action of its members will be stimu- 
lated by the reminiscence of its founders and 
benefactors—these will cheer their path, and act 
as a talisman on their future aspirations, while 
the history of Mount Auburn will be a record, 
in all coming time, that the members of this So- 
ciety, some of whom are now present, were the 
founders of that ‘“‘ Garden of Graves,”’ and that 
to its first President, General H. A. 8S. Dear- 
BORN, are the members of this Society, and the 
public, indebted for the beautiful and chaste 
arrangement of this, the last resting place of so 
many of the great and good. 

The committee to visit Gardens, and to ascer- 
tain as far as possible the best mode of cultiva- 
tion in the vicinity of Boston, have had every 
facility afforded them by the courtesy and kind- 
ness of the proprietors of all the places they vi- 
sited. In these examinations they found many 
things worthy. and much to admire. I would 
again respectfully recommend this interesting | 
branch of our labors to the fostering care of the 
Society, and also call its attention again to the 
noble and interesting subject—Landscape Gar- 
dening. For my views more fully on this de- 
partment, permit me to refer you to the re- 
marks in my last annual address. 

The increasing taste for Horticultural pur- 
suits requires prompt and corresponding action 
to enable us to keep pace with the times. The 
question with us now, is not what can be done, 
but rather what will be done first to meet the 
demands of the community, and the wants of 
this Socicty. An Experimental Garden, enlar- 
ged and more extended annual exhibitions, un- 
der tents, &c., are subjects full of interest, and 
may well occupy the attention, and hereafter 
require the deliberate consideration of the Soci- 
ety. 





But, gentlemen, a permanent Temple of am- 
ple dimensions, to meet all the wants of the So- 
ciety and the wishes of the public, is the first 
thing which I would suggest “or your conside- 


ration. Let us obtain a suitable location—a 
Hame. F¥or this purpose, let us economise our 
resources, tax our time and our energies, and 
if need be, our fortunes, for this desirable con- 
summation of the wishes of our friends, and the 
founders of this Society; many of them saw 
only through the vista with the eye of hope; it 
is our duty and privilege to carry out their de- 
signs, and fill up the picture as it once present- 
ed itself to the vision of the Lowells, the Sto- 
rys, the Lymans, the Brimmers the Curtises, 
the Bradlees and the Princes. Without a hall 
to exhibit to advantage all the specimens raised 
by Horticultural efforts, we cannot fully accom- | 
plish our highest aim—the dissemination of a, | 
knowledge of and love for Horticulture ; imbue 
the public with this, and the emulation that it 
will create between amateurs, and the competi- 
tion among cultivators for the market, will be 
sufficient to fill, in a few years, the largest hall 


een 


| ary was $28 
| invested in stock of the Worcester railroad, and 
| in the bonds of the Connecticut River and Pas- 
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we could desire to possess. Having expressed 
my views thus frankly, on this subject, permit 
me to touch upon details, by suggesting wheth- 
er a hall in every way suited for Horticulture, 
might not be built and fitted up with reference 
to its soul-stirring kindred spirit—Musico— 
where the warbling voice and the ‘‘ Bird Song” 
might be wafted like the gentle zephyr among 
the trees, the buds, the blossoms and the flow- 
ers, to ravish the ear, while the eye shall be 
charmed by the gems of lovely spring, or the 
golden drops and purple hues of gorgeous au- 
tumn. 

The third number of the Transactions and 
Proceedings of the Society, which will complete 
the first volume, will soon be published. It has 
been delayed from causes over which the Com- 
mittee of Publication had no control, and which 
will be set forth in the introduction of that 
number. The history of the Society, by Gene- 
ral DEARBORN, is a document of great interest. 
The propriety of printing an extra number of 
copies of this part of the work, for the use of 
its present members, and for future reference, 
is respectfully submitted. 

The Report of the Finance committee will 
show the estimated value of the Society’s pro- 
perty, together with its income and expendi- 
tures. The increased appropriations for premi- 
ums and gratvities for the present year, have 
my cordial approbation. 

I cannot close these brief remarks without 
again congratulating the members of the Socie- 
ty on the success which has followed their unit- 
ed efforts; a continuance of the same spirit of 
disinterestedness, kindness and mutual esteem, 


| that has attended their action thus far, cannot 


fail to reward their future labors, and render 
their ways ways of pleasantness, and their paths 
paths of peace. 

On motion, the report was referred to a spe- 


| cial commitee for disposal. 


Hon. MArsHatt Ps Witper, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance presented their annual re- 
port, from which we learn that the total receipts 


| of the Society have been $17,245.03, of which 


$741 was the receipts of the annual fair, and 
$10,000 the legacy of the Ilon. TuEopore Ly- 
MAN. The cash in hand on the first of Janua- 

281.99. The Lyman legacy has been 


sumpsie railroad. The real estate of the Soci- 
ety in School-street is valued at $36,000, and 
the total property at $53,718.87. 

J. S. Casor, chairman of the Committee on 
Premiums, recommended a change in that im- 
portant branch of the Society. The Committee 
recommend a change in the manner of giving 
premiums, and an increase in the amount. 
Among the changes a premium is recommend- 


| ed on Isabella and Diana grapes, of $5 for first 


quality of each, and $3 for second. 

Capt. Jostan Loverr, of Beverly, moved 
that an additional sum of $50 be placed in the 
hands of the Distributing Committee, to be 
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awarded as premiums on vegetables; also that | 


ten copies of Colman’s celebrated work on Eu- 
ropean Agriculture, be procured for distribu- 
tion as gratuities. 

After some discussion touching the true cha- 
racter of the vegetable department of the exhi- 
bition the past year—whether they, or the pre- 
miums on them, were the most meagre—the 
motion of Mr. Lovert was carried, and the re- 
port read by Mr. Casor was ordered to be print- 
ed. 


mittee, read his report. From it we learn that 
the Library is in a good condition. The num- 
ber of books taken out during the past year, is 
greater than that of any previous. Many works 


of great value have been added during the year. | 


Many not received have been ordered. 


The 


Committee recommend an appropriation of $150 | 


for a still greater increase of books. They also 
recommend that the twenty copies of Colman’s 
Agrieulture, now in the Library, be distributed 
as gratuities. 

A Committee of Arrangements for the ensu- 
ing year was appointed, consisting of the follow- 
ing named gentleman: Joseph Breck, (Chair- 
man,) D. Haggerston, Josiah Lovett, 2d, C. M. 


Hovey, E. Wight, A. McLennon, E. A. Story, | 
A. Bowditch, W. R. Austin, Augustus Parker, | 


P. B. Hovey, Jr., and Otis Johnson. 


WORCESTER CO. HORT. SOCIETY. 
Tue annual meeting of this flourishing Soci- 


ety was held on the first of January. The re- 
port of the Committee on Building was so fa- 
vorably received, that the Association, after 
some little discussion, resolved unanimously 


that it is expedient to build a Hall upon their | 


lot in Front-street, during the current year. 
The Building Committee were accordingly re- 
quested to procure plans and estimates, and to 
lay the same before the Society at an adjourned 
meeting. The arrangement at present contem- 
plated, is to have two stores on the lower floor, 
and a very large hall in the second story, with 
ante-rooms, &e., &c. 

After some discussion, the gallantry of the 
Society so far prevailed over their economy that 
they 

‘‘Voted, That any lady may hereafter be- 
come a member of the Association on payment 
of the sum of one dollar.” It was also 

Voted, That (hereafter) the wives of mem- 
bers of the Society shall have free admission 
to all the Exhibitions. 

In consequence of the heavy out-lays, inter- 
ruptions, &e., attendant upon building, it was 

Voted, That no premiums should be awarded 
the present year—also 

Voted, To have but one Exhibition the pre- 
sent year, and to hold that on Cattle Show 
week ,—that is on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of 
September next. 


| and it has exerted an influence within 
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A letter was received from the President of 
the Society, J. M. Earnie, who was necessarily 
avsent, declining to be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion. 

The following election of officers was made 
for the year 1851: 

President—Srepuen Savispury. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. Wm. Workman, Wm. 
T. Merrifield, Edmund F. Dixie. 

Trustees—Geo. T. Rice, Dr. Samuel Flagg, 


| Samuel H. Colton, Edward Earle, Wm. N. 
Mr. C. M. Hovey, from the Library Com. | 


Bickford, Daniel W. Lincoln, Charles Paine, 
Silas Allen, Shrewsbury; Wm. C. Capron, 
Uxbridge; Charles Brigham, Grafton. 

Librarian—Clarendon Harris. 

Treasurer—F¥ rederic W. Paine. 

Secretary—Dr. Samuel Flagg. 

It is not affirming too much to say in regard 
to this Society, that it is one of the most pros- 
perous in the country. A great amount of 
valuable information has been diffused, through- 
out the community, by means of its exhibitions, 
its ter- 
ritorial limits of which the practical resulis are 
every where becoming apparent. J. Wor- 
cester, Mass., Jan. 7, 1851. 


MARYLAND HORT. SOCIETY. 

A number of our Florists, Gardeners and 
Amateurs, have recently resuscitated the old 
Maryland Horticultural Society—and at a meet- 
ing held in November, the election for officers 
resulted as follows: 

President—Dr. Taos. EpmMonpson. 

Vice-Presidents—Joseph King, Jr., Henry 
Mankin, Johns Hopkins, Wm. C. Wilson. 

Treasurer—Edward Kurtz. 

Corresponding Secretary—Dr. Gideon B. 
Smith. 

Recording Secretary—Chas. B. Barry. 

Counsellors—Saml. Feast, Jr., John Feast, 
John J. Frisby, John Toumy, O. A. Gill, James 
Galloway, Geo. Waesche, E. W. Colburn, Hen- 
ry Snyder, E. F. Jenkins, James Watt, John 
Dukehart, L. J. Williamson, Jas. McNeal, Jr. 
Robert Halliday, Chas. U. Stobie, Wm. Saun- 
ders, Zenas Barnum, Wm. Gilmore, Edward 


| Roberts, O. Kemp, James Pentland, Geo. Dun- 


cun, Jr., Samuel Sands. 


At a subsequent meeting, it was resolved to 
hold monthly exhibitions of Flowers, Plants, 
Vegetables, Fruits, &c., commencing in Feb- 
ruary, to which the members and their fami- 


| lies are to be admitted—and in June next, the 


first grand public Exhibition is to take place. 
The spirit which has been displayed in the re- 
newal of this Society, gives us the assurance of 
its success. A large number of members hare 
already signed the constitution, and we think 
that we can promise an Exhibition in June, 
which wiil do credit to our city and state —Am. 
Farmer. 
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Ice-Houst Manacement.—This is a matter 
of no small importance, yet, how often do we 
see it treated not only with indifference, but 
upon the very worst principles possible to en- 
sure its preservation; not one ice-house in fifty 
is constructed upon correct principles—not one 
in the same number is managed correctly. 

When we consider that damp and heat are 
the two great agents for thawing, it shou'd be 
our endeavor to counteract these by every means 
in our power. To effect this, ventilation must 


be had recourse to, and non-conducting materi- | 


als employed in the erection. Of materials, we 
may observe, that stone is, of all others, the 
worst ; timber and brick are the best. 
al practice of sinking ice-houses toa great depth 
under the surface is bad ; indeed, it has only one 


redeeming property, which is the convenience | 


of filling from the top. Its disadvantages are, 
the difficulty of admitting sufficient ventilation 
to correct the dampness, which, build them as 


the conduction of heat from the surrounding 


soil, and the difficulty of effecting sufficient | 


drainage: these very far overbalance the advan- 
Why are the majority of 


tages thus offered. 
ice-houses, and most cellars during winter, so 
much warmer than the surrounding atmosphere? 
Is it not from the heat conducted through their 


walls from the surrounding soil? Earth is a 
much better conductor of heat than air, or, in 


other words, it communicates its heat to other | 


bodies coming in contact with it, much quicker 
thanthatelement. Hence the necessity of plac- 


we have applicable to the case, are timber or 
air; both also, resist damp, while stone does 
not, and besides, it is arapid conductor of heat. 
Water is also a rapid conductor of heat, and in- 


stances have been known where rain water has | 


percolated through the roof of an ice-house, 


that the temperature within has been raised to | 


60°. Hence the necessity of keeping such hou- 
ses perfectly dry, not only at top, but also all 
throughout, by efficient drainage of the melted 
ice, and by ventilation to correct the dampness 
in the atmosphere and walls. Indeed, the walls 
of an ice-honse, to be in a proper condition, 
should be as dry as those of a dwelling. Ven- 
tilation, if properly applied, will, in most cases, 
effect this, and should it not, the introduction 
of a few bushels of unslacked lime, occasional- 
ly placing it in boxes over the ice, will com- 
pletely dry the wails withont elevating the tem- 
perature much, if the ventilators be open at the 
time. 

As air isa much slower conductor of caloric 
than either earth or water, it might, at first 
sight be inferred, were ice surrounded by it, 
that it would be the best of all for securing its 


The usu- 
| weighty. 


keeping; and so it would, if kept in a state of 
quiescence, but this is impossible, owing to the 
difference of temperature which will exist in 


| that portion of the air coming in immediate 


contact with the surface of the ice, whether on 
the top or around the side of the mass, which 


will be reduced to a much lowor temperature, 
290 


| say nearly 32°, than that in contact with the 


walls of the house, if sunk under the surface, 


| from its receiving heat by conduction through 


them, so that it is often found to be as high 
there as 46° or 47°; this difference of tempera- 
ture causes circulation to take place, the lighter 
air ascending upwards, seeking for escape, and 
becomes replaced with the colder and more 
It follows, therefore, that if this cir- 
culation could be interrupted, the melting ac- 
tion on the ice would be greatly diminished, and 
a state of quiescence secured. This appears, 
however, to be impossible-—North British 


| Journal of Hort. 


we may, is sure to exist in underground houses; | 


Tue Pieasures or GARDENING.—We know 
not one fancy, one recreation, so unalloyed in all 
its points as the cultivation of a garden. It 
seems to afford in common with all the rest ofthe 
fancies, the full enjoyment common to all, and to 
have a large balance in its favor. The miser over 
his treasure gloats not more completely upon his 
money than the gardener does upon his choice 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables. The picture 
collector is not prouder of his painting than the 
florist is of his Tulips; nor does the owner of 
the ancient gems of art point them out with 


| more satisfaction, than the gardener shows his 
ing between the earth and the ice some slower | 
conductor of heat, and the slowest conductors | 


best named flowers. If the owner of a gallery 
of pictures has his Rubens, his Leonardo da 


| Vinci, his Paul Potter, so has the owner of a 


bed of Tulips. The florist combines in his single 


| garden asmany fancies as would occupy half the 


population, and delights in all of them. What 
if the conchologist boasts of his collection of 
shells?) He can only look at them in one state ; 
there they are, always alike, no change; only 
a few people can see them at once, and not one 
in a thousand. thongh they may be pleased with 
the beauty, can estimate the rarity of them. 
The antiquarian pores over his cvins in solitude ; 
he boasts perhaps, that this crown, that guinea, 
or the other medal, are the only known ones in 
existence; but can he increase them? Can he 
oblige a single friend with an offset? Willit ever 
be better? but, if another be found like it, will 
it not be worse? What has he rare that the 
florist may not in his own estimation equal? 
The Tulip-grower would say, ‘‘ What coin have 
you got equal to my fine Louis XVI?” And 


-no possessor of the only coin of a kind, prizes 


himself more upon his treasure than a florist 
does in twenty flowers of twenty different fami- 
lies. The lover of the garden is a general col- 
lector, and a creator of new beauties into the 
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bargain ; he sows his seed with pleasure, he watch- 
es the progress of his plants with interest, he 
looks for their opening Howers or swelling fruits 
with anxiety; and if his hopes are crowned by 
one solitary plant, fruit, or flower, better than 
his present stock, he is repaid for all his trouble, 
labor, and watchfulness; if not, he begins 
again, nothing daunted, saying to himself, ‘‘ Bad 
luck now, better another time.” Is there any 
fruit eats so sweet as that from our own garden? 
Does not every day develope some new claim 
toour attention? Every new visitor in the form 
of a flower, or fruit, or vegetable, is a welcome 
one. A man does not go into his garden, as 
he must into a gallery of pictures, a cabinet of 
coins, or a museum of natural history, to sve 
the same things in the same places time after 
time: he finds something new every day: his 
beds of Tulips and Ranunculuses, his collections 
of Picotees, Carnations, and Pinks, his Pansies, 
Dahlias, Auriculas, Polyanthuses, and other 
flowers, come in, one after the other, to reward 
him for his recreation—for, though there be 
much exertion occasionally required, he will 
not call it labor. His vegetables and his fruit 
repay him for the trouble and expeuse he in- 
curs; and after all, there is one sweetener to 
all his cares, one refreshing reward for all his 
anxieties, one circumstance that gives an addi- 
tional relish to all he ‘personally enjoys, and it 
is this,—he has not to seek a conneisseur to 
participate in his happiness, for ask whom he 
may to see his establishment, all the classes of 
society are delighted with a well-kept garden. 
It delights all the senses; its fragrance, its bril- 
liancy, its usefulness, all speak to us in lan- 
guage not to be misunderstood, upon the numer- 
ous pleasures and duties which are inseparable. 
But there is one point of which we must not 
loose sight,—it is the facility with which every 
class of society can accommodate his gardening 
to his means, and yet excel as far as he goes; 
one cottager, with scarcely more ground out- 
side his house than his house covers, can be 
king above his neighbors for the growth of 
Stocks; another prides himself upon his double 
Larkspurs; a third will allow none to surpass 
him in Pinks; a fourth will shine in Pansies; | 
and so, according to the means at his disposal, | 
the owner of a garden may be ambitious, suc- 
cessful, and happy.—Thomas Miller. 


SubtpnuRatina MacnineE.—Among the many 
instruments essential to the proper management 
of a garden, this invention by Mr. Fry promises 
to be one of the most useful, alike indispensable 
to the cottager as to the manager of the largest 


establishment. Through the kindness of a 
neighbor, we have had an opportunity of try- 
ing some experiments with the machine, and | 
we find it admirably adapted for the purpose in- 
tended, as well as for fumigating with tobacco. 
It is manufactured on the principle of Brown's 
Fumigator, the sulphur being drawn into a box 
by means of a fan, and distributed through a 
tube in a continuous cloud. With this instru- 
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| ment, a row of Peas, a score of Heaths, a 


frame of Cucumbers or Melons, or a house of 
Vines may be covered with sulphur in a few 
minutes, and that not in superabundance in one 
place, and none in another, but it is equally 
distributed like fine dust, and so as not to be 
offensively perceptible onthe plants. Sulphur, 
and more especially sulphur vivum—the waste, 
is very cheap, if bought at the manufactory; 
and we have reason to believe that the Hop 
growers of Kent intend to avail themselves of 
this machine to destroy the mildew upon the 
Hop plants. It is necessary that the machine 
as Well as the sulphur be perfectly dry when 
used, or it is liable to clog. For distributing 
snuff to destroy the Aphis on wall trees, and 
also for quick lime for the Turnip fly, this ma- 
chine might be used with advantage. 

It is true, we have not been in the habit of 
using sulphur so extensively in garden manage- 
ment as has been necessary; but now we have 
got this machine, and know at the same time 
sulphur sufficient for the supply of a large gar- 
den may be purchased for a few shillings, we see 
no reason, Why Peach trees, Peas, and many 
other crops should be allowed to draw out a 
miserable existence, when the enemy that kills 
them can be destroyed by a few puffs of this 
instrument. One of the best flower gardeners 
in the country, Mr. Beaton, of Shrubland Park, 
uses sulphur among his flower beds, as Verbenas, 
Calceolarias, &c., to destroy the mildew, which 
upon some kinds, late in the autumn, is very 
troublesome; and we have no doubt he will re- 
gard this machine as a perfect boon to him, as 
will every other gardener who procures it. 
With it, all the beds in an ordinary flower gar- 


| den might be dusted in less than an hour, and 


without being rendered unsightly ,as theymust be 
when sulphur is thrown upon them by the hand. 

When used as a fumigator, the tobacco is 
placed in a vase provided for the purpose, which 
can be attached to the machine in a few seconds; 
thus there is no chance of the ignition of the 


sulphur, or the generation of sulphurous acid 


gas, whch isso destructive to vegetable life, and 
which is so much dreaded by some gardeners 
who do not knowthe machine. In fumigating, 
this machine discharges the smoke much colder 
than Brown’s instruments, as a portion of cold 
air is drawn into the tube and mixed with the 
smoke with each revolution of the fan. 

The only fault we have to find with it is, that 
it is not manufactured sufficiently strong, but 
when properly made, we doubt not, it will last 
for a number of years. Itcan be procured 
from Mr. Fry, gardener to Mrs. Dent, Manor 
House, Lee, Kent.—Gard. Mag. of Botany. 


HyDRANGEA INVOLUCRATA VAR. FLORE PLENO. 
—All the species of this beautiful genus are 
welcome in our gardens. Every one knows the 
Hortensia (Hyd. Hortensia,) the first species 
introduced to Europe. This elegant shrub was 
received from China, at the royal garden of 
Kew, in 1790, and from thence plants were ob- 
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tained by some French cultivators, by whom it 
was soon extensively distributed. The plants 
produced at first only small and few flowers, 
in consequence of its proper treatment being 
imperfectly known. But when subsequently 
they were grown in apeaty soil, and freely sup- 
plied with water in the period of their vegeta- 
tion, they soon assumed a very different ap- 
pearance, and their real beauty was discovered. 
This fact alone might teach us to abstain from 
pronouncing a decided opinion on the merits 
of a newly introduced plant before the proper 


method of treating it has been proved by ex- | contain a greater or less quantity of azote. 


Many species of the same genus have | 


periment. 
since then been introduced, but these are not 
so beautiful as the old one. Their umbels are 
smaller, and the blossoms are less highly color- 
ed; moreover, with the newer sorts, the large 
unfertile flowers are less numerous than in the 
old species, the umbels of which are almost 
compact. 
result of long experimental culture in 
Chinese and Japanese gardens, and it is scarcely 
to be doubted that ultimately the smatler flowers 
will be made to bloom as large and as profusely 
as the others. The beautiful species which has 
called forth these observations, would seem to 
confirm this supposition. Its unfertile exterior 
flowers are double, of a brightrose color. Ac- 
cording to Siebold, who, however, does not ap- 


pear to have introduced living plants of it, it | 
grows on the highest mountains of the island | 


of Niphon and Sikok, (Japan,) where it flowers 
during the months of July and August. 
grown plentifully in the gardens of these parts, 
and forms a handsome plant, with a stem about 
three feet high. According to some travellers, 
there are four varieties of it; one lilac, the 
others with flesh-colored, yellowish, and rose- 
colored flowers. The leaves are opposite, round- 
ed at the base, or nearly heart-shaped.—Van 
Houtte’s Flores des Serres. 


Ammonia 1n Horticutrure.—The labors of 
modern chemists have shown us, and it is one 
of their grandest discoveries, that it isthe Azote 
to which manures owe all their value, and that 
their fertilizing properties are just in propor- 
tion to the quantity of this agent they contain. 
It is not always in its form of a simple body 
that this gas is useful; it can only be absorbed 
by plants in combination vith hydrogen, that is 
to say, in the condition of ammonia. It has 
also been satisfactorily demonstrated that the 
atmosphere is the grand source or medium from 
whence vegetables derive this substance. Hence 
the great utility of cultivated plants being 
trenched in the soil, especially if these plants 
are such as easily give off their azote to mix in 
the atmosphere rather than in the soil. Legu- 
minous plants, for instance, are very suitable 
in this respect; and long experience rather than 
the teachings of science, has taught agricultur- 
ists to economize the plants of this family, to 
enrich the ground which has been exhausted by 
excessive cropping. Chemistry, properly speak- 


| densed. 
| sition of their organs, and when, after death, 


This monstrosity is apparently the | 
the | 





ing, has not made this discovery, but it has 
elucidated and justified a practice long in use. 

It may be interesting to investigate the causes 
which perpetu:ély hold in the atmosphere the 
quantity of ammonia necessary for the develop- 
ment of vegetables, and which repair without 
ceasing the losses which they sustain. Accord- 
ing to the researches of many chemists, and 


| particularly those of M.M. Boussingault and 


Liebig. these causesare twoinnumber. Theone 
which is the most direct is the decomposition 
of organized bodies, which, without exception, 
All 
vegetables contain it, but it is particularly in 
the bodies of animals that this agent is con- 
It enters extensively into the compo- 


these animals are left to the chemical action of 


| nature, all the elements of which they are con- 


stituted separate, and immediately form new, 
and, for the greater part, gaseous compounds, 
and among others the ammonia, which returns 


| to the atmosphere, where it soon dissolves in the 
| watery vapor with which the air is always char- 


ged. 


The second productive cause of atmospheric 


| ammonia has been much less studied, and it is 


only within a few years that its existence has 
been suspected. lt is known to reside in the 
electric discharges which succeed one another 
in the air, at least in certain portions of the 
globe. It isthe opinion of Boussingault as well 


It is | #8 Of the celebrated Liebig, that the carbonate 


of ammonia must pre-exist in all organised be- 


ings. ‘*The phenomenon of the constancy of 


| thunder-storms,” says M. Boussingault in his 


treatise on Rural Economy, ‘‘ would seem to 
justify this opinion.” It is said, indeed, that 
every time a series of electric flashes pass in the 


| humid atmosphere, there is a production and 
| combination of nitric acid and ammonia. 


The 
nitrate of ammonia, besides, always accompa- 
nies the rain which falls in a thunder-storm ; but 
this acid being fixed in its nature cannot be 
maintained ina state of vapor. When we consi- 
der the reactions which take place between the 
different compounds in question, it may easily 
be conceived that the nitrate of ammonia, 
which is drawn to the earth by the rain, and 
which comes in contact with the rocks or calca- 
reous soil, is afterwards volatilised to the state 
of carbonate at the next drying of the soil. In 
such a climate as France, where thunder-storms 
are rare, we should perhaps scarcely attach so 
much importance to the electricity of the 
clouds; but, between the tropics, the electric 
discharges which take place in the atmosphere 


| are almost incessant, and an observer placed at 


the equator, if his organ of sound were delicate 
enough, would hear the peals of thunder con- 
tinually. There can be no doubt at the present 
day, that the carbonate of ammonia is the most 
active agent of vegetation, and without which 
all the others would be useless; but this carbo- 
nate is gaseous, and, for this reason, cannot be 
employed directly by the cultivator, who, were 
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he to try to create an atmosphere of the carbo- 
nate of ammonia under his ground, would spend 
a great deal of money without obtaining any 
benefit whatever, since the slightest movement 
of the air would instantly produce evaporation 
of this volatile manure.” It is fortunate then, 
that so useful an agent can be insured for the 
purposes of horticulture wherever a quantity 
of the air can be isolated from the air outside ; 
yet it is somewhat singular that its use, now at- 


tracting attention, in the cultivation of plants | 


in the green-house, stove, pit and frame, has not 
been thought of sooner.— Revue Hurticole. 


VASE, OR EN GOBELET MODE OF TRAINING 
FRUIT-TREES.—In the gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg, at Paris, all the quarters containing 
fruit-trecs are surrounded with borders, planted 
with cherry, plum, and apricot trees, as stand- 
ards; and some with excellent effect are trained 
in form of a Vase or en Gobelet, dwarf, or with 
a stem five feet or rather more in height. The 
head is formed hollow, in shape like a goblet, 
the shoots being annually tied to hoops of wood, 
adapted to the circumference required to give 
the desired form. Two hoops are sufficient, 


the two-year old wood being tied to one; and | 


the equidistant regulation of the one-year old 
shoots is effected upon the other. As the vase 
or goblet widens, of course hoops of greater 


circuit must be prepared, either of new ma- 


terials, or introducing an additional piece. In 
some instances the hoops were formed of round. 
apparently a quarter of an inch, iron rods; 
but wood is preferable to iron, for vegetation 


in contact with the latter is apt to be injurious. | 


ly affected by the rapidity with which it heats 
and cools. Shoots are apt to spring up in the 


center of the goblet; but they must be pinched | 


in summer; and so all other irregularities of 
grow th appear likewise tohave been. The form 
is very ornamental; it can be produced at little 
expense; and the trees were well furnished with 
fruit buds. Suppose a tree to have six shoots, 
let them be tied at equal distances to a hoop 


placed horizontally, and then shortened a few | 


inches above it, or so as to leave them a fvot 
or more in length. From each of these, two 


shoots may be trained to the outside of a some- | 


what wider hoop in the following season; and 


thus by annually introducing hoops of a width | 


proportionately corresponding with the respec- 


tive diameters of the vase intended to be imi- | 


tated, the desired form will ultimately be pro- 
duced. The head of the tree will be complete- 


ly balanced; and the branches will be more | 


nearly equidistant than they could be by any 
other mode of training asa standard. 
prefer wooden hoops to iron ones. 
if two or more pieces must be employed for the 
hoop, its circular form may be preserved by 
two small rods, secured diametrically across it. 
R. Thompson, in Jour. Hort. Soc. 


| lieved. 


| to improve particular vegetables. 


Tshould | 
If weak, or | 


Wuitre Transrarent Carrot.—The perma- 
nence of certain types of plants, commonly 
classed among esculents, is too generally be- 
This exaggerated, not to say errone- 
ous, opinion has been prejudicial to all attempts 
In the car- 
rot, for instance, the variety having a white skin 


| would seem to have beep condemned for ever; 


except, perhaps, the white carrot of Breteuil. 
Yet it is clear that we do not know the innu- 
merable atmospheric influences, as well as those 


| which relate to situation and soil; all which may 


considerably ameliorate or improve the types 
of our commonest vegetables. With this view 
M. Barthel, Sen., of Mulhouse, has lately suc- 
ceeded in raising a very interesting novelty in 
the form of a white transparent carrot. It only 
resembles the other white varieties in size. It 
is distinguished by its roots being of moderate 
length, its earliness, and est cially by having 
the appearance of pure white wax overlaid with 
a coating of shining varnish. Its leaves are 
short, finely cut, the collar (formed by the 
stalks of the leaves) is slender and inserted ina 
deep cavity. In point of flavor it comes near 


the red varieties, a circumstance that will render 
the transition between the red and those com- 
monly called white, more natural.— Revue Hort. 


Vine Borpvers.—I imagine it will be found 
on trial, under certain conditions, that the most 
economical and convenient situation for the 
roots to ramble in, is the ground-floor of the 
structure in which the vines are grown. And 
now for the ‘‘ conditions:” heat is indispensa- 
ble; but it must be applied to the surface, and 
not under the roots; concrete in any shape is 
not required; neither is it requisite that the 
borders should rest on paving stones, supported 
by walls of masonry. By applying heat to the 
surface, this is rendered unnecessary. With 
me the roots penetrate through bricks and mor- 
tar, in order to obtain heat, and with heat I 
could lead them any where; therefore there 
need be no fear of their descending into unfa- 
vorable soil; deep and rich borders must be 


| avoided; as must also carrion or other nos- 


trums of the day; the natural soil of the Vine 
should be imitated as far as is practicable; and 
tepid soft water, and clear liquid manure, ap- 
plied freely, when necessary. For supplying 
heat, leaves or tan answer very well; and if hot 
water or hot air is used, then all may be covered 
permanently with gravel, or anything most con- 
venient, for the border will never afterwards 
want to be disturbed. Something similar to 
what I have attempted to describe has been in 
practice for the last 16 or 18 years; and the 
plan has produced fine crops every year, and 
at all seasons of the year; two crops of grapes 
could easily be taken from the same vines in 
one year; but for permanent vines, that should 
not be put into practice —Gard. Chron. 
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Our Frontispiece.—We present our read- 
ers, this month, witha perspective view and 
ground plan ofa barrf and stable designed for 
the villa residence of a gentleman on the Hud- 
son, whose whole establishment will be remark- 
able for the completeness, convenience, and 
good effect of the various buildings, joined to 
much natural beauty of features of the locality 
in which they are placed. 

This stable, is intended to produce a pic- 
turesque effect externally, and to contain in- 
ternally all the convenience demanded in a 
building of this class. The central portion con- 
tains the carriage-house, with space for four ve- 
hicles, and aharness-room at the end of it. On 
one side of this is the stable—the stalls 54 feet 
wide, with racks supplied with hay through 
wells, over each rack, in the floor of the hay- 
loft above. A flight of stairs leads from the end 
of the stable to the hay-loft above, and is plac- 
ed here, (and not in the carriage-house as we 
frequently see it,) in order to prevent any dust 
from the hay-loft from finding its way into the 
carriage-house. On the other side of the car- 
raige-house are a tool-house and work-shop. 

All the doors in this stable slide upon iron 
rollers running upon a piece of plain bar iron 
above tlie door. These iron rollers are attach- 
ed firm!y to the door by iron straps, and the 
door, bejng thus suspended, not only runs much 
more easily and freely than if the track were at 
the bottom, as is usually the case, but the track 
is not liable to get clogged by dust or other 
matters falling upon the floor. Besides this, 
a sliding door ina stable, when opened, gives 
the largest possible egress in a given space, and 
can never stand in the way to the injury of hor- 
ses or carriages passing in or out oneither side. 

The high-roof of this building gives a good 
deal of room inthe hay loft, and the ventilation 
on the top keeps this space cool and airy at all 
seasons. The whole is built of wood, the verti- 
tical boarding battened in the ordinary man- 
ner. 

Susursan EMBELLISHMENTS.—We learn, 
with much pleasure, that an extensive and beau- 
tiful improvement is about to be carried out in 
the environs of Rochester, N. Y., by building 








up a part of the suburbs of that city so as to 
combine the greatest amount of comfort, health 
and beauty, possible. A suitable piece of land 
has been selected; in the center of this, a park 
of 60 acres is to be laid out and planted in the 
best manner, and around this are to be located 
the various cottages and villas of the sharehol- 
ders in this enterprise—not with a few paltry 
feet of frontage, but with space enough to give 
each residence those accessories of trees, shrubs 
and grounds, that bestow an air of rural beauty 


| upon such a residence, and make the owner feel 


that he has a home, even if it is in the midst of 
a city. The project is one that pleases us much, 
and we shall look forward to its faithful execu- 
tion as something likely to have an influence on 
the taste of the country. We, Americans, lay 
out and build our cities generally, as though 
there was a fearful scarcity of space for the fu- 
ture destinies of the race on this western con- 
tinent. 

Hasits or tHE Witp Grape.—I wish to 
avail myself of the subscriber’s privilege, and 
make one or two inquiries in relation to grape 
vines. Six or seven years ago I took half a 
dozen cuttings from the vine of a native white 
grape, in another garden, and planted them in 
my own garden; three out of four of them 
that lived, when they were three years old, 
produced an abundance of flowers, but did not 
set a single grape, and although they would 
blossom every year, they never bore any grapes; 
the other one began to blossom when the others 
did, and hasalways borne a good crop of grapes. 
Now I wish to inquire if cuttings taken from one 
individual vine, as I think mine were, will pro- 
duce vines, some of which will be sterile or 
barren, and others fertile and producive ; if so, 
then, how can I select cuttings from a vine that 
will be sure to be productive? 


I have thought that a cutting taken from the 
base of acane of vine of this year’s growth, 
might, in some cases, produce a productive 
vine, while another cutting taken from the top 
of the same cutting, might produce a sterile 
vine, yet I can hardly think so; it would seem 


to beat the strawberry in that case. What do 
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you think of it? ‘‘ Class-Book of Botany” by 
A. Woop, says, ‘‘ V. labrucsa, like most of the 
North “American species, flowers are dic- 
cious.” Prof. Gray, in ‘ Botany of Northern 
United States,” says, 
mous in all the American species.” 


‘¢ Flowers — polyga- 
Wm. Bar- 
TRAM, in a paper in the ‘‘ Domestic Encyclope- 
dia,” by A. F. M. Witticn, says, *‘ All that 


I have observed in the northern and eastern 


United States are polygamous,” yet seems to | 
think that Walter might have been right in | 


classing the ‘ bull-grape” of Carolina as dic- 


cious. 


have no doubt it is, then perhaps it might sport | 


as I have specified above, but if it is dicecious, 
then that is the end of the subject, if I under- 
stand the terms aright, and I must have taken 
ABLEL 
Concord, N. H., Dec. 1, 1850. 


the cuttings from two separate vines. 
CHANDLER. 

Remarks—The Scuppernong grape of Caro- 
lina is diecious—but all the other 
so far as we know are polygamous. 


native sorts 
It cannot 
be denied, however, that our native grapes oc- 


casionally take an infertile or barren habit— | 


none of the blossoms setting fruit, perhaps 
from an imperfection in stamens or pistils. 
If you propagate from a fruitful plant howev- 
er, you rarely or ever fail in getting fruitful re- 


sults from the cuttings or grafts. Ep. 


CametiiAs—Last fall I purchased the follow- 
ing Camellias, viz: Wilderii, Eclipse, Chand- 
lerii, Mrs. Abbey Wilder, Double White, Dou- | 
ble Striped, Hempsteadii, Duchess de Orleans. | 
They were well set with flower-buds, and look- | 


ed thrifty. 
White, 


I had one fine flower, a Double 
but soon faded; the remaining buds 


grew to about half an inch long and then drop- 


ped off. There was one on Wilderii that partly 


opened, and then dropped off. Wilderii made 


a growth at the same time of about three inch- | 


es. The remaining six went in the same way. 
also kept the atmosphere as moist as I could, 
by placing a flat pan on the top of my stove, and 
kept water in it all the time. (I burn wood.) I 
had a table made with a sink to it, and kept 
water in that also, over which I set my plants. 
The thermometer has stood from 60° to 70°, 
and never fallen below 45°. 
water on them. 


Ihave used rain 
What must be done to secure 
good blossoms another season? Please answer 


If the grapevine is polygamous, and I | 








the above next month, in your valuable Jour- 
nal, and it will confer a great favor on an old 
subscriber. M. E. Irwin. 
7, 1851. 

The Camellia likes plenty of fresh air, and 
plenty of fresh air is a thing not often seen in 
a room that is heated by a stove to 60° or 70°. 
The buds probably fell from the «ffects of the 
vitiated air. 


Southbridge, Jan. 


If you must use a stove, and wish 
hea'thy plants, you must enclose a space with 
glass, making a sort of double window, large 
enough to hold your plants. It should have 
a wi..dow opening into the room, and which can 


be shut at times to keep out its excessive heat. 


| The crevices in the ontside window, will let in 


air, and thus your little plant cabinet can be re- 


| gulated in temperature, &c., so as to promote 


growth and bloom much more readily than when 
the plants are in the room itself. Ep. 


IMPORTATION AND ExportTATION oF Frvuit.— 


| Pears are now selling at Joun Tayier’s, (con- 


fectioner,) in Broadway, New-York, which 
were imported by the steamer from France. 
They are labelled Bon Chretien and Poire de 
Libra. They are noi of very good quality, and 
may be the Spanish Bon Chretien and common 
Pound Pear. They are sold on the counter at 
124 cents each. They came packed in straw, 
and were fourteen days on the passage. I was 
told that a ‘‘ good many” decayed, and there 
was not much made by the speculation. 

If our home supply of winter pears should 


ever exceed the home demand, there will be no 


| doubt of the practicability of exporting them. 


But very few persons will pay 124 cents here 
for any sort of pear, and then only for a short 


| time, when there might be a scarcity of any 


fresh fruit. 


England, at which large quantities may be sold. 


But it is a standing retail price in 


| The usual quotation for pears in the Covent 
I kept them free from dust; kept them moist; | 


Garden Market Report, in winter, is ‘‘ 4 to 12s. 
a dozen”—that is $1 to$3. I saw pears, (Lou- 
ise Bonne of Jersey, Duchesse d’Angouleme, 
and Glout Morceeu,) brought from France, 
selling in Edinburgh and Glasgow, first of Oc- 
tober, 1850, at 6d—(124 cts.) each. At the 
same time and places, the price of peaches was 
3s to 4s a pound—6 to 8 cents each. They were 
of what we should call in New-York, middling 
size and quality. Apples at the same time were 
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4 to 8 cents a pound—small Ribstone Pippins 
4 cents each, small nectarines, (very poor,) 4 
cents each. Yours, 
Island, Jan., 1851. 


O. Sournsipe. Staten- 


Construction or Vineries.—The increase 
of glass structures for growing the foreign 
grape, has been very great within the last three 
years—especially in the suburbs of our three 
largest cities. Now that it is prettey well set- 
tled that the foreign grape cannot be relied on 
out of doors, and that it will always ripen per- 
fectly with the mere shelter of glass, unaided 
by fire heat, almost every amateur who can af- 
ford it, is attempting the production of this de- 
licious fruit under glass. The market garden- 
ers are not behind-hand in the matter, and the 
markets of New-York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia, are now supplied with Black Hamburghs 
and Muscats of as fine quality, and at lower 
prices than in London; and it is not impossible 
that they may soon become as cheap as in Pa- 


ris. If some of our manufacturers, who use 


steam power, knew how to apply their waste | 


steam to the warming of forcing houses, we 


might have an abundance of grapes in our mar- | | : 
| from the heat of the sun and from cold, by dead 


ket two or three months earlier than they 
usually ripen in cold vineries. 


We shall soon give, perhaps in our next No., 
some further plans and details for the construc- 
tion of vineries of moderate size. 


Bres—Qverties.—There is a subject connec- 


ted with Horticulture that you do not treat of— | 


the Honey Bee. The directions in the Treati- 
ses on Bee Culture, for making artificial swarms, 
I have not as yet been able to carry out in prac- 
tice. 

First. Can you or any of your correspon- 
dents, say from experience, whether a Queen 
can be raised from a worker egg or larva? 


Second. Will merely closing the passage from 


one part of the hive to another, at the proper | 


season, cause them to raise a queen in that 
portion which has none, (as some assert,) or is 
it necessary that the part containing the queen 
should be removed? 

Third. If it is necessary to remove that part 
of the hive, how can it be ascertained, (for here 
is the practical difficulty,) which part contains 
the queen? 
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I have kept bees for several years, and have 


| watched them at their labors with much inte- 
| rest, both by day and by night. 


I have seen 
them making comb at mid-night, and even later, 
but have never yet been able to increase my 
stock, as it is not easy to hive a swarm in a 
city. 

One thing is certain, they pertinaciously ad- 
here to their old plan of working, and cannot 
be made to comprehend the value of anyimprove- 
ment in a hive, that interferes with their ancient 
usages, however much it may be lauded by the 
inventor. 

In your last number is an article on grape- 


vines, in which grafting is mentioned. In what 


| way can that be done? 


The bleeding of the vine in the spring is such 
an obstacle as to prevent its success with me. 
On one occasion a piece of India-rubber was 
tied around a cut, and seemed effectual at first, 


| but the sap after a time stretched it to the size 
| of a hen’s egg, and then burst it. 


Versenas.—Last fall I planted a number of 
newly rooted plants in a glass-house without 
any fire heat. The plants are well sheltered 
stalks cut from the garden. It has frozen very 
hard in the house a number of times, yet the 
Verbenas look well, and are in a growing state. 

Sicily Sumac is an article largely used, and 
worth double the price of American Sumac. 
Would it not be worth raising as a crop on poor 
or rocky land, that is worth but little for other 
purposes? A Susscriser. Philidelphia, Jan. 
6, 1851. 

Answers—As we know very little of the 
treatment of bees, we must beg some of our 
correspondents to reply to that portion of our 
correspondent’s inquiries. 


Grafting the vine is easily performed in the 
usual cleft manner, (i. e., by splitting the stock 
and inserting the bottom of the scion as a 
wedge)—but the scions should be cut in winter 
or early spring, and kept in the cellar, in damp 
earth, till the buds, on the stock to be grafted, 
are bursting; then graft, and cover the wound 
with grafting clay. If the stock to be grafted 
can be cut off below the surface of the graft, 
the grafts can be inserted at any time during 
the grafting season—say middle of March to 
middle of April, about Philadelphia. In this 
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case no grafting clay will be needed, the soil | 
being drawn completely about the scion. 

Freshly burned plaster—such as is used by 
builders in making hard-finished walls—is the 
best thing to stop the bleeding of vines—but 
unless a very large limb has been cut off, we do 
not look upon bleeding as doing any harm 
whatever. Eb. 


Ounio MINERAL Paint.—We have been a little 
skeptical about the advantage claimed for this 
paint, or at felt that time was 
needed before any satisfactory judgment could 
be passed upon it. 


least have 


We have much pleasure 
however in bearing witness to an instance of its 
excellence lately, as a surface covering for 
metal roofs, and its superiority to the paints in 
common use fur that purpose. We saw the 

roof of a building covered with tin, and used | 
for a purpose peculiarly calculated to try any 
material of this sort, since it is constantly ex- 
posed to great variations of temperature—tho | 
space under it being alternately heated and 
and cooled—thus expanding and contracting 
the metal beyond what is usually the case in 
our severe climate. The proprietor had tried 
various modes of making it tight without suc- 
cess, but finally covered with two coats of 
Blake’s Paint. 
and since that time it has never given the least 
trouble. 


This was done two years ago, 


Decayed and defective gutters first 
lined with muslin, and then thoroughly painted 
with it at the same time, have also remained 
perfectly water-tight. A single coat—as often 
used is not suflicient—two coats are necessary 
to answer the purpose, and three coats make a 
strong and lasting coat of cement, unalterable 
by sun or rain. 

Quinces on Tuorns.—Some of the most 
beautiful Quinces we have seen the past au- 
tumn, were grown upon the common white 
thorn, so abundant in many of the fields in the 
country, that they seem quite a nuisance. 
There is no mistake in the matter, for we saw | 
the same quinces just after they had formed, | 
and watched them every time we passed that 
way, (which was often enough,) till their matu- 
rity, 
the golden beauty and veritable odor of the 
Quince. that of the 
Quince, and they could be nothing else. 


when they were large, fair, possessed of 


Their taste, too, was 





| value. 
| 1851. 
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The trees on which they grew were very beau- 


tiful, the stocks being from 3 of an inch to 14 


inches in diameter, and grafted about two feet 
from the ground. The grafts were from twoto 
four feet in length, and were borne down with 
rich golden fruit. 

The advantages of raising Quinces on thorns, 
are that they assume more of the character of 


| trees, than Quince bushes will do without fre- 


quent pruning. Second, the stocks are hardy, 
being natives of our poorest and most exposed 
soils. Third, they are not subject to the borer 
and other insects, as the Quince has proved it- 
self to be. There are thousands of thorn bush- 
es in our county, which are now only eye-sores 
to the beholder, and nuisances to the landhold- 
er, which by grafting in this way may become 
objects of great beauty, and highly productive 
W. Bacon. Richmond, Mass. Jan.7, 


Stoves AND VENTILATION.—Mr. Downing’s 


| leader, in the Nov. number of the Horticultur- 


ist, ‘‘ The Favorite Poison of America,” is how- 
ever, the article which is most attractive, as 
most coincident with my own notions: for it I 
feel constrained to extend a hand across lake 


| and mountain, to give him the grip of fellow- 


ship. You are right, Mr. Downing—wage war 
onthestoves. Oh, that we had some chivalrous 
Knight, armed with battle-ax and mace, ready 
to march across every valley and hill of the 
country, through every street and alley of our 
cities, destroying, as he went, those villainous 
stoves, the Demons of the Castle of Hypochon- 
driasis, as good old John Bunyan would proba- 
bly have called them, had he lived in this de- 
generate age of pale faces and hot stove rooms. 
With such a destroying champion of our cause 


| abroad, ah, what music would resound in our 


ears, from kitchin and cellar, from parlor and 
chamber, as the stalwart blows fell upon “ air- 
tight” and ‘‘ ten-plate,” cooking-stove, coal- 
range and furnace! Who would not sue for the 
honor of Knight-erranty in such a cause, and 
believe that he could still do his country some 
good service under such a leader! 

In serious truth, we fear the worst effects 
from the deleterious influences pointed out by 
Mr. Downing. It is a growing evil, far more 


| serious in the Eastern States than we in the 


West can well imagine. In my visits to an east- 
ern city, the loss of the open fires is everywhere 
oppressively felt—furnaces, furnaces, nothing 
but furnaces—no bright, cheerful fires to enliven 
the scene—all dull and gloomy, exhausted and 
exhausting, reminding one of something as dif- 
ferent as possible from what you gardeners call 
a damp stove—I believe—a something, the ex- 
istence of which is problematical, and which, 
for vegetation, would probably be nonsensical— 
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a dry stove—which I sincerely hope is not yet 
invented, except to hatch chickens. 


In the parlors of my eastern friends, there 


were elegant pictures and beautiful flowers, and | 


devoted lovers of these specimens of the fine 
arts; but they had discarded that which is far 
more beautiful than pictures or fiowers, the 


bright, breathing, sparkling. crackling, open | 


wood fire. What picture, by Rubensor Guido, 
can equal it in its colors? what flower, not even 
the Victoria regia, can compare with its life 
and varying change? Still, amid all the dry 


heat that every where prevailed, there was one | 


dear old lady, who was not to be turned, e’en 
by fashion’s irresistible force, from the gratifica- 
tion of her more refined and less highly educa- 
ted taste, but who kept the old open wood fire, 
with straight sticks, of dry hickory, the pic- 
ture of old fashioned neatness and comfort, the 


hearth neatly swept, and the andirons with their | 
brass balls burnished as brightly as though they | 


were representing the satellites of Jupiter. 
Alas! where now are those nice brasses!—ban- 
ished from the parlor. 
for her quaint persistance in the olden ways—it 
struck a chord of sympathy in my own heart, 
which vibrates afresh as I sit here now, in front 
of a blazing fire. The frost has wrapped all 
nature, without, in biscerements of death; the 
wind sings his mournful requiem of summer 
gone, and the very fallen leaves rustle as they 


drift closer and closer together in the shelter | 


of some little shrub in every sheltered nook; 
but within, all is cheerful and gay—the fire 
crackles and rejoices, and the cricket on the 
hearth comes forth with his merry and content- 
ed notes. 
of them and their genial associations of social 
ties and social joys! are they all to be swept 
away? and for what? What new happiness have 
you with which to replace them? When far 
away from home, where does fancy picture dear 
ones?—surely around the blazing fire. 


they not of the same place, whence we looked 
up into the faces of dear parents? Yes, 
the recollections of boyhood and manhood are 


all connected most pleasantly together at this | 


spot, and the hearth-stone becomes sacred to 
us all—we love it, we cherish it, and, if needs 
be, we would fight for it. 


Good friends, in earnest truth, beware how | 


you cast from you one single source of happi- 
ness, one single cause of joy. We have too 
little of either in this weary life of disappoint- 
ments, to be reckless of the one or of the other. 
Economy and neat housekeeping are most ex- 
cellent good things, and much to be desired; 
but the pleasures of a refining joy and the joy- 
ousness of pure air and consequent good health 
are infinitely more to be treasured. Then 
beat down your stoves, brighten up your cheer- 
ful hearth-stones, and you will find within your 
own family circle a well-spring of constant hap- 
piness.— West. Hort. Review. 


I loved this old lady | 


Hearths, too; what are to become | 


When | 
memory calls up scenes of early childhood, are 
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| ANALysIs or THE Pracn.—According to 
| promise, I send you for publication, an analysis 
of the ashes of three of our most valuable sorts 
of the Peach, viz: of the Yellow Rareripe, Mor- 
| ris Red Rareripe and Morrisania Pound. I took 
| about equal quantities of limbs and twigs of 
these three kinds, from healthy trees, burned 
them carefully and with a moderate heat, hav- 
ing first thoroughly dried them. They lost in 
| drying about 44 per cent of their weight, of 
| water. The branches when dried yielded about 
one-thirty-sixth part of their weight, in ashes. 
115 grains of Ash gave of Charcoal and Sand.... 3.180 

do of Silica 1.460 

do of peroxide of Lron ee 950 

do of peroxide ef Manganese.... +00 

do of .0c0 

do of Magnesia (52 

do i, rrr 

do of S 

do of 

do of Sulphuric 

do of Chlorine 

do of Carbonic Acid............ ¢ 


111.188 


The above are the results separately as found 
| by analysis, with a loss of three grains and 
about eight-tenths of a grain, to be added 
to the above to make up the 115 grains, 
thus— 111.188 


Loss, 8.812 


115.000 

It is most useful to unite several of these con- 
stituents in their combining proportions, the 
Chlorine to its proportion of Sodium; the Lime 
to its Phosphoric acid; Sulphuric acid and Pe- 


roxide of Iron. 
| ranged thus:— 


The numbers will then be ar- 


Perphosphate of Iron...... 

Potash 

Soda. 

Sulphate of Lime 

Lime errr reer 
ONS OF TAMNR 5600s cesccececsceses 
Maguesia 

Peroxide of Manganese 

Chloride of Sodium 

Carbonic Acid... 


Loss in analysis, .... C0eecccccccoces 


115.000 


The peach trees grew on a lime-stone soil, 
| that had been but little tilled, and had been 
well manured. These facts may account for 
the abundance of Lime in their composition. 
| Analysis shows that even the wood of our fine 
fruits, for instance, the Pear, Peach, Apple and 
Grapevine, contain a much larger amount of 
Phosphates, than do our forest and ornamental 
trees. The Peach comes next to the Pear in 
| this respect. Truly yours, B. Krrrianp. 
Poland, Ohio, Dec. 14. To Pror. Kinrianp. 


Hort) cuLTuRAtL ExuiBirTion At SALEM, Mass. 
| Sept. 1850—The hall was beautifully decorated, 
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the committee being assisted in this portion of 
their duties by the refined taste of the ladies 
who so kindly volunteered their aid on this oc- 
casion. The large and elegant evergreen arbor 
opposite the entrance, formed a very conspicu- 
ous object, presenting a great variety of wild 
fiowers tastefully grouped together; and sup- 
ported by two immense cornucopie, pouring 
forth their abundant treasures—the one, of 
vegetable productions, and the other of fruits 
in great varicty. Over the center door was a 
tablet containing the name of Pomona, sur- 
rounded with a rich border of fruits. The 
eastern door was surmounted with a similar 
tablet, containing the name of Ceres, with a 
chaste wreathing of grains and grasses; while 
Fiora occupied a similar position over the 
western door, decked with a gorgeous array of 
flowers. Other decorations adorned the win- 
dows, and bouquets and vases of flowers in 
abundance were arranged on the tables, and 
around the hall. 

Among the curiosities that attracted much 
attention, were pears from the original Endicott 
pear tree in Danvers, which tradition says was 
planted in 1630; some fine looking Orange 
pears, from a tree two hundred and ten years 
old on the estate of Capt. William Allen, in 
Hardy street; also, apples from a tree planted 
by Peregrine White, the first male child born 
in New England, on the farm originally settled 
and subdued by him in Marshfield. The farm 
is now occupied and owned by his direct de- 
scendants, by one of whom, Miss Sybil White, 
the apples were sent to Dr. Merriam, of Tops- 
field. These relics of past ages are yet pro- 
ductive, and their fruits of no little curiosity. 

The display of Fruit was very fine, especial- 
ly that of Pears, which, for their variety, 
beauty, and perfection may well challenge com- 
parison with any similar exhibition of this sea- 
son. Two thousand dishes or baskets of fruit 
were placed upon the tables, consisting, as will 
appear from the list, of six hundred and seven- 
ty varieties, viz: of Pears, two hundred and 
ninety with names, eight seedlings and twenty- 
nine unknown—total,three hundred and twenty- 
seven; of Apples, one hundred and fifty-one 
with names, seven seedlings, and twenty-three 


unknown—total, one hundred and eighty-one; | 


of Peaches, forty with names, thirty-four seed- 
lings, eight unknown—total, eighty-two; of 
Plums, nineteen with names, three seedlings, 
one unknown—twenty-three ; of Grapes, thirty- 
three with names, eight native seedlings—total, 
forty-one; of Quinces, Nectarines, Figs, and 
Melons, three each; of Oranges, Lemons, Eu- 
ropean Walnuts, and Cornelian Cherries, one 
each. 

The specimen flowers were arranged on stands 
which occupied the center of the hall, and com- 
prised a goodly array of Dahlias, Roses, Asters, 
&c. The Dahlias were the most prominent in 
their variety and the gorgeousness of the flow- 
ers. A stand from Lawrence, brought in on 
the second day, contained the finest specimens 


| as varieties of Corn, Wheat, &c. 
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in the hall. The Rose, which, with its hybrid 
Perpetuals, Noisettes, and Bourbons, is begin- 
ning to extend the season of its lovely and fra- 
grant blooms during the autumnal months, 
was well represented. The Asters, Stocks, and 
Coxcombs were also conspicuous. A stand of 
Pansies, and also a stand of Phioxes, Antirrhi- 
num in varieties, Ginothera, Aconitum, Gail- 
lardia, Tradescantia, Trollius, &c., added much 
to the interest of the exhibition. 

A few pot plants were placed on the platform 
in front of the arbor, consisting of Achimenes, 
Gloxinias, Fuchsias, &c., whose showy and 
splendid flowers formed a striking contrast with 
the native denizens of our fields and meadows, 
grouped in the rear. 

The vegetables, &e. were arranged in the 
anterooms. The display, although not large, 
was very interesting, and consisted of fine 
specimens of Squashes, Potatoes, Onions, Kc. 
In this department were placed the Cereals— 
The cultiva- 
tion of the last named grain is said by the gen- 
tlemen who exhibited specimens, to have been 
successful; and it is greatly to be desired that 
further experiments should be tried by our 
agriculturists, to test fully the advantage of its 
more general introduction.— Report of Com. 


oe 


Answers ta Currespondents. 


CameLtiAs.—D. B. Williams. 


Procure the 
Double White, Double 
variegated, Eclipse, Wilderii, Elegans, Duchess 
of Orleans, Imbricata, Sacco nova, Mrs. Abbey 
Wilder, Dunlap’s Americana. You pro- 
cure young stocks for inarching of any of the 
New-York or 


following ten sorts: 


can 


large Camellia growers about 
Philadelphia. 

Tree Seeps.—G. C. Merrifield, (Mishawa- 
ka, Ia.) 


other coniferous trees, should be gathered in 


Seeds of Pines, Hemlock, and most 


autumn; but many of them do not drop the 
seeds from the cones till spring, and may there- 
fore be gathered soon. If the cones will not 
open readily, lay them before the fire for an 
hour or two. Mix the seeds with sand, if you 
cannot plant them at once. As soon as the 
spring opens, make a bed on the north side of a 
fence, where it will be shaded the greatest part 
of the day; the bed should be composed of one- 
third sand, one-third good loam and one-third 

Plant the 
with a little 


old spent tan or leaf mould to keep it light and 


light leaf mould from the woods. 
seeds in drills, and cover the bed 
moist. Besides that, it should be watered re- 


gularly every evening in dry summer weather, 
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to prevent the young seedlings from dying off. 
We think it doubtful if you could procure these 
tree seeds now: the only dealers that we know 
are Buist of Philadelphia and Thorburn of N. 
Y., and as they collect native seeds chiefly for 
exportation, they usually ship all they have 
before this time. 
are not, to our knowledge, kept for sale here. 

Rosts.—W. C. B., (Buffalo.) You will find 
Malmaison, Solfaterre, Devoniensis and Chroma- 
tella, free bloomers in winter, if you give them 
plenty of room, and allow them to make long 
shoots. Water with liquid manure occasionally 
when they are in full growth. 
best rose for stocks is Rosa Mannetti, and if 
you cannot get this, use the common Boursault, 
(climber ;) both these grow readily from cuttings. 

Currinas.—D. R. K., (Roxboro’, Pa.) To 
propagate the Arbor-vitea from cuttings, sink a 
square or oblong frame fitted with lights like a 
hot-bed, on the shady side of a fence or building. 
Take out the soil for 6 inches. Fill upits place 
with a mixture of fine sand and good garden 


of the former; make the cuttings of the arbor- 
vitea inthe usual way—about 4 or 5 inches 
long—cutting off the bottom of each, square 
and smooth. Plant the frame full of these 
cuttings—about 2 inches apart, and press or 
pack the earth as firmly as possible about the 
cuttings. Water them, and put the glass on 
the frame. 


the watering must be kept up all the season— | 
the lights being taken off at sunset and put on | 


an hour after sunrise every day. The ever- 
green Euonymus will grow very readily from 
cuttings planted in a shaded place, or in a pot 
placed in a frame or green-house. 

P., (Baltimore.) 


Manure.—A. If your 


ground is free from frost, dig in a heavy dressing | 


of the fresh stable manure—the more litter the 
better—all the gasses will be taken up by the 


soil, which will also be made much lighter by | 


it. An Enquirer, (Cleveland, O.) 
are very valuable on heavy soils, aiding me- 


chanically, making them lighter. They are 


also good manure for some things, viz: Indian | 


corn, cherry trees, and grapevines, and should 
never be thrown away as useless. T'homas Bell. 
Lime ashes—the residuum of lime-kilns burned 


with wood—are much cheaper and far better 


S.C. M. The | 


| dom in the books on this subject. 





| cessive heat or cold. 


| tered by the leaves, with straw. 
soil, one-fourth of the latter to three-fourths | 





This should be done in April, and 


Coalashes | 
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manure for your fruit garden than the pure 

lime—because they contain potash also. 
Grares.—W. Riggs, (New-York.) Neither 

the Ohio nor the Herbemont, are equal to the 


Elsingburgh as table grapes in the climate of 


| New-York. The Isabella is a better grape here 
Foreign evergreen tree seeds | 


than in Ohio; the Catawba, except in the warm- 
er parts of New York, not quite so good. 


| The latter is the only profitable wine grape yet 


tested in the United States. 

Fire Bueut.—W. Ashley. Wecannot give 
you any newer light as to the theory of this 
disease than you will find in our former pages. 
There is, doubtless, more speculation than wis- 
There can 
be but little dispute, however, that one way or 
other pears trees (at least the improved sorts,) 
are more susceptible to great atmospheric 
changes than other hardy fruits. The remedy 
is to shield the most vulnerable points from ex- 
Mulch the ground, and 


| sheath the stems—whenever they are not shel- 


This—so far 
as we have observed—works well in preserving 


the trees in sound health. 


ARBORICULTURE.—A Trenton Subscriber. 


| The tree you describe, is the Georgia Bark— 


Pinckneya pubens—one of the most beautiful 
and least cultivated ofall our southern trees. The 
only fine specimen we ever saw, cultivated, was 


one in the old nursery grounds, (now we think 


destroyed,) of the Messrs. Landreth, Philadel- 
phia. It was about 18 or 20 feet high, and 
very beautiful, in its large bracts or blossoms. 
It will not stand in New-England, but should 


| do so with you, and is worthy of your attention. 


Burss 1n Winter.—Emily. The water need 
not be changed oftener than twice aweek. Do not 
take the roots out of the glass—but raise the bulb 
slightly and pour the water off. A small pinch 
of salt added to the water every other time, will 


| augment the vigor and give fine color to the 


plants; but be careful that the pinch is verysmall. 

VERBENAS.—Tyro,(New-London,Ct.) Ifyou 
find difficulty in wintering these in your cool 
house, keep them dry—just moist enough to 
maintain verdure during the cold weather. They 
will bear quite severe frost with this treatment— 


| while if kept watered and growing in the usual 
| . » . . 
way, they perish and damp off with a little 




















The Vinery at Medary, near Philadelphia. 
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